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These two large volumes recount the biographies of those seventy-nine Yale men who have rendered, 
in the judgment of the author, the most important contribution to American life. The selection embraces 
the biographies «* such men as Jonathan Edwards, Nathan Hale, John C. Calhoun, Eli Whitney, James 
Kent, Samuel F. B. Morse, Noah Webster, James Dwight Dana, William M. Evarts, Fenimore Cooper, 
Theodore Dwight Woolsey, and William G. Sumner. 

The author emphasizes the Pres d of the lives of these men with special reference to the factors of 
influence upon them as undergraduates. : ; 

The records of the Yale Corporation, of the Faculty, of the Linonia and Brothers Debating Societies, 
and of many old-time student pen woes eal as well as diaries, letters, biographies, and histories, have been 
searched for the material employed. The books form a unique contribution to a little-worked field — the 
aw ~ of our historic universities on the men who have moulded the thought and life of the nation. 

Sate? letters of all the graduates memorialized have been printed from the originals in the 
author's collection, and the volumes are enriched by handsome photogravures. 
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BOOKLOVERS— 


That little company to whom Iiter- 
ature is a passton—an affair of the 
heart more than of the head—will 
find keen pleasure in the latest 


MOSHER CATALOGUE 


These catalogues are issued from 
year to year with the view of mak- 
ing known the Mosher Books and 
what they represent in perfect book- 
craft. 

It is more than a mere catalogue— 
it is a literary bibelot, beautifully 
printed and worthy of preservation 
as an example of fine book-making. 


It will be sent free on request to any 
reader of THE DIAL. 


THOMAS B. MOSHER 
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modern business progress, ab- 
sorbing the philosophy of pres- 
ent-day commercial activities, 
knowing what other men are 
doing, and why—this is all-im- 
portant to the individual who 
seeks to expand his own pow- 
ersto their fullest development. 


INLAND STATIONER 
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affords a panoramic view of 
modern business progress. 
Every monthly issue contains 
one or several articles, the 
reading of which would help to 
solve your own special 
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Poems and Translations 


By FREDERIC ROWLAND MARVIN, D.D. 


Author of ‘“‘Love and Letters,” ‘‘A Free Lance,” ‘‘The Excursions of a Book-Lover,” “‘Christ Among 
the Cattle,” “The Companionship of Books,” “‘Last Words of Distinguished Men and Women,’’etc. 


BRAHMA’'S CUP 


I lift the cup of Brahma high!— 
The cup and liquor both are his; 

That flowing draught is perfect rest, 
For Brahma’'s self the liquor is. 


Let endless kalpas still revolve, 





Who orp no grief shall e’er befall ; 


For he shall dream the dream of God, 
And never know he dreams at all. 


My transmigrating days are o'er ; 
God's hand presents the sacred cup; 
I eager grasp the chalice now, 
And Sink the Godhead's liquor up. 


And while the sacred wine I quaff, 
Two souls are mingled on the brim; 
1 drink of Brahma in the cup, 
And he receives me into him. 


HIS edition includes, besides a few later poems, three separate 

books published at different times — ‘‘Flowers of Song from. 

Many Lands,”’ a collection of poetic translations; ‘‘A Book of 
Quatrains,’’ both original and translated (now revised and enlarged) ; 
and original verse which first appeared alone under the title of the 
present volume. 

Epigrams that snap crowd the pages; the quatrains might well 
serve as the text of many a longer discourse; and the descriptions are 
classically apt. The catholicity of the book is marked. From the 
very refinement of philosophy, ancient and modern, to the prayer of 
an Indian raider for scalps and the sacrificial hymn of the South Sea 
Island cannibals is a far cry, and the transition requires an unusual 
limberness of poetic fibre, yet each subject in its turn is’given the 
form and atmosphere best suited to it. That rhythm and metre are 
beyond reproach needs no saying. 

The collection is a representative selection of a mature poet's work, 
covering a lifetime of emotions and the spirit cf many centuries of 


philosophical wisdom. 
CLOTH, $1.50 
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IMPORTANT NEW MACMILLAN BOOKS 








Work and Wealth 
By J. A. HOBSON 


‘* A human valuation’’ and survey of individual 
and social welfare. $2.00 net. 


The Farm Woodlot 


By E. G. CHEYNEY and J. G. WENTLING 
(Univ. of Minnesota) 


Covers the whole subject of forest raising and 
producing timber as part of a farming business. 
Mlustrated. $1.50 net. 


The Great Society 
By GRAHAM WALLAS 


A keen, readable analysis of life’s modern 
problems. $2.00 net. 


Friedrich Nietzsche 
By GEORGE BRANDES 


The famous essay on ‘‘ Aristocratic Radicalism”’ 
and letters of the authors. $1.25 net. 





The Income Tax 
By EDWIN R. A. SELIGMAN 
A second revised and enlarged edition of this 
valuable standard work. $3.00 net. 


The Beginner’s Garden 
Book 


By ALLEN FRENCH 
Author of *‘How to Grow Vegetables,”’ etc. 
Just the book for the amateur gardener and 
beginner. Mlastrated. $1.00 net. 


The Soul of America 
By STANTON COIT 


A convincing plea for national and spiritual 
unification. $2.00 net. 


The Enlarging Conception 
f God 


Oo 
By HERBERT ALDEN YOUTZ 
‘‘An unusual contribution to the solution of 
current religious problems.’’ $1.25 net. 
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Another attractive story of early nineteenth 
century life in the romantic West of England. 
$1.35 net. 


Jack London’s New Book 
The Strength of the Strong 


By JACK LONDON 


A new book of life and adventure in this popular 
author’s best style. $1.25 net. 


A Novel of Mystery 


The Story of Duciehurst 


By CHARLES EGBERT CRADDOCK 
(Miss Murfree) 
A delightful story of life in Mississippi just after 
the Civil War. Ready shortly 


A Glowing Western Romance 


A Stepdaughter of the P. rairie 
By MARGARET LYNN 


A fascinating narrative of the every-day life of 
prairie folk in the Far West. 1.25 net. 





A Novel of Vigorous Life 


A Lad of Kent 
By HERBERT HARRISON 


A stirring novel full of life, adventure and bub- 
bling humor in Southeast England. $1.25 net. 


May Sinclair’s New Book 
The Return of the Prodigal 


By MAY SINCLAIR 
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known author of ‘*The Divine Fire.’’ $1.35 net. 


A Dramatic Love Story 
They Who Question ? 


Anonymous 


An unusually fine novel woven around a world- 
old theme of universal appeal. Ready shortly. 


A Witty Book 
The Secret Book 


By EDMUND LESTER PEARSON 


The most humorous laughter-provoking story of 
library life ever published. $1.25 net. 
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GROCER-SHOP CRITICISM. 


The metaphor is a homely one, and lends 
itself readily to satirical comment, but Mr. 
Bliss Perry deliberately adopts it for the de- 
scription of the art of literary criticism, and 
what he says in its defence may be read in 
his essay on ‘‘Literary Criticism in American 
Periodicals,’’ which occupies the place of 
honor in the July ‘‘Yale Review.’’ ‘‘It 
surely ought to be possible,’’ he says, to re- 
duce the varieties of criticism ‘‘to the terms 
of a single process, to conceive of criticism 
as the performance of a single act. I ven- 
ture to call it, as it has often, no doubt, been 
called before, the act of weighing.’’ It is 
difficult to get away from this metaphor, 
which the author elaborates by describing the 
way in which a grocer weighs out a pound 
of butter, and the chorus of excited protests 
against the very idea of there being such 
things in criticism as standard weights, stand- 
ard scales, and competent literary grocers, 
cannot eradicate from our consciousness the 
deep-lying feeling that it is the business of 
criticism to estimate literature, to pass judg- 
ment upon it, to register the facts about it 
in some sort of objective fashion. That THE 
DiaL has upheld this view for upwards of 
thirty years is well known to our readers. 
Such foolish vaporings as were indulged in 
a few years ago by Mr. Joel Spingarn met 
with our vehement denial. When that icono- 
clastic gentleman asserted that ‘‘we have 
done’’ with all the old rules and methods, 
we replied, as Mr. Perry now replies, that 
‘‘we have done nothing of the sort.’’ We still 
practice and believe in the grocer’s procedure, 
although fully aware that ‘‘there is some 
variation in the grocers’ weights and in the 
mechanism of their scales; that there are 
garrulous grocers who talk when they should 
be weighing, philosophical grocers who have 
theories of their business, self-opinionated 
grocers who declare that they can tell a pound 
of butter by the eye or by the ‘heft’ as accu- 
rately as if they weighed it.’’ 

When it comes to the question of whether 
the literary ‘‘weighing’’ in our periodicals is 
honestly or skilfully done, it is hard to arrive 
at an answer which is not darkly pessimistic. 
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There is an appalling amount of it — mostly 
the chatter of irresponsible young persons 
who are without the balance of fixed convic- 
tions, and without the background of that 
wide acquaintance with literature which is 
essential to any critic whose words are worth 
heeding. The trouble with most of this writ- 
ing is that the compensation offered for it 
is miserably inadequate for the reward of 
any kind of good work, while the publie which 
it addresses has no real interest in literature. 
As Mr. Perry says: ‘‘The real difficulty is 
that these untrained and underpaid journal- 
ists are producing copy, as best they can, for 
a publie which is genuinely interested in 
stock-market criticism, in base-ball criticism, 
in political, social, and economic criticism, 
and, in a few cities, in musical and dramatic 
eriticism, but which is not very eagerly inter- 
ested in the criticism of books.’’ But when, 
it may be asked, was it ever otherwise with 
the treatment of literature in the periodical 
press? Granted that the volume of chatter 
about books and about the personalities of 
the authors has become enormously swollen, 
are not the proportions of wheat and chaff, 
of bread and sack, about what they always 
were? Of the critical writing of any past 
age, we cherish the small fraction that has 
enduring value, because based upon knowl- 
edge and insight, while the great mass of 
ephemeral stuff has been winnowed away, and 
is now clean forgotten. 

Mr. Perry’s thesis about the inadequacy of 
American criticism is based upon two texts — 
one from Emerson, the other from Mr. Henry 
James. In 1836, Emerson wrote in his Jour- 
nal: ‘*The literary man in this country has 
no eritic.’’ In 1905, Mr. James delivered a 
leeture in this country in which he said: 

“T do not propose for a moment to invite you 
to blink the facet that our huge Anglo-Saxon array 
of producers and readers—and especially our 
vast cis-Atlantie multitude — presents produetion 
uncontrolled, production untouched by criticism, 
unguided, unlighted, uninstructed, unashamed, on 
a seale that is really a new thing in the world. It 
is the eomplete reversal of any proportion, be- 
tween the elements, that was ever seen before. It 
is the biggest flock straying without shepherds, 
making its music without a sight of the classic 
crook, be-ribboned or other, without a sound of 
the sheep-dog’s bark — wholesome note, once in a 
way— that has ever found room for pasture.” 


Both of these quoted sayings are weighty, 
but is the case really as serious as they would 
seem to indicate? At the very time when 





Emerson made the entry in his Journal, one 
Edgar Allan Poe was subjecting current lit- 
erature to a criticism so informed and so 
penetrating that it has survived alongside of 
his immortal creative work in poetry and fic- 
tion. And Emerson himself, who, we are 
reminded, ‘‘lived long enough to see the first 
volumes of the Chicago D1at,’’ was writing 
book reviews that we may still read with 
profit, and that are preserved by virtue of 
their fine intelligence quite as much as by 
virtue of their Emersonian authorship. Since 
1836, we have had in Lowell and Stedman 
two really great critics, and many others that 
are more than respectable. On the whole, it 
does not seem to us that American literature 
is noticeably poorer in criticism of the finer 
sort than it is in any of the other categories 
which the convenient term of belles-letires 
includes. 

It certainly is an unfair method of argu- 
ment to contrast, as Mr. Perry does, the im- 
mense volume of our book production with our 
slender output of serious criticism: ‘‘If you 
turn to the newspapers for information about 
the twelve or thirteen thousand books pub- 
lished in this country every year, you find, 
it is true, a heroically compiled mass of book 
notices — many of them composed, in their 
essential features, by the advertising clerks 
of the publishers who are trying to sell the 
books.’’ But do most of these books deserve 
any other treatment? Is not this condition 
a fair illustration of the principle of swum 
cuique applied to literature? Does not the 
occasional worthy book find, amid all this 
welter of ‘‘literary’’ scribbling, the worthy 
judge and the considered verdict? If the 
reader ‘‘has great difficulty in discovering 
what new books are worth buying and read- 
ing,’’ is he not in the ease of the man who 
suffers from uncontrolled disease for lack of 
expert medical counsel, or of the man who is 
financially wronged for lack of the best legal 
advice? Among the practitioners of literary 
criticism — taking the term in its most com- 
prehensive sense—there are ‘‘quacks’’ or 
‘*shysters’’ in numbers quite as great as are 
to be found in the professions respectively 
suggested for comparison. But we do not, 
for all that, declare the professions of medi- 
cine and law to be pretentious failures, and 
there is no reason why we should discredit the 
whole profession of criticism because of the 
follies and ineptitudes committed in its name. 
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Mr. Perry is so obsessed with the flagrant 
immorality of the methods of advertising fre- 
quently employed by publishers that he finds 
the trail of the serpent —the disguised read- 
ing notice and the puff unashamed— in the 
columns that pretend to contain only disin- 
terested expressions of critical judgment. Un- 
doubtedly these columns are, in the case of 
many newspapers, thus prostituted to the 
service of the counting-room, and no con- 
demnation of the practice can be too severe. 
But the readers of a newspaper or magazine 
eannot long be deceived by this rank impos- 
ture, and soon learn to distinguish the honest 
from the dishonest publication. And no array 
of instances of this sort of confidence game 
ean shake the solid fact that we produce in 
our country a large body of critical writing 
exhibiting both knowledge and discernment, 
the work of men of entire probity, not to be 
influenced by either sordid or personal con- 
siderations to stray into the ways of intellec- 
tual dishonesty. There may not be enough 
of it fully to leaven the whole lump, but there 
is enough of it to refute the man who, echoing 
Emerson, still asserts that ‘‘the literary man 
in this country has no critic.”’ 








CASUAL COMMENT. 





THE FRIENDSHIPS OF THEODORE WaAtTTs- 
DuntTon, whose death (June 7) goes far 
toward severing our vital connection with the 
great Victorians among whom he so naturally 
took his place, must have meant more to him 
than can be told in words, and must have con- 
tributed immeasurably to his growth and to 
the development of his art as poet, novelist, 
and critic. Beginning his young manhood as 
a solicitor in his father’s office at St. Ives, in 
Huntingdonshire, and going afterward to 
London with his brother to gain a larger ex- 
perience in his hereditary profession, he was 
inevitably led by his literary and artistic 
tastes and his love of nature to abandon the 
law for the more seductive delights of lit- 
erature. Rambles in East Anglia and par- 
ticipation in the careless, nomadic life of the 
gypsies, helped to determine the bent of his 
genius and brought him into close friendship 
with Borrow and Groome, with whom he is 
ranked as one of the best interpreters of 
Romany customs and character. Other friends 
with whom he was intimate as a congenial 
companion were Tennyson and Browning; 
Whistler he saw almost daily for ten years, 
but one may question whether anybody could 





count on the eccentric artist for warm and 
unbroken friendship, year in and year out, 
through rain or shine, good fortune or ill; 
but the closest and most enduring of Watts- 
Dunton’s friendships were with Rossetti, 
Morris, and Swinburne, and the greatness of 
these names, together with the indifference 
shown by the author of ‘‘ Aylwin’’ in the mat- 
ter of collecting and making more easily ac- 
cessible the products of his pen, may partly 
aceount for the comparative obscurity in 
which his own name and work have been 
allowed to remain. 


SHAKESPEARE ON THE FRENCH STAGE re- 
ceives in some respects a more adequate and 
faithful presentation than in his own coun- 
try or America. The Parisians are having 
just now what they call a Shakespeare sea- 
son, two theatres offering Shakespeare plays 
simultaneously —‘‘Macbeth’’ at the Comédie 
Frangaise, for the first time in the history of 
that famous playhouse, and ‘‘ Twelfth Night’’ 
(‘‘La Nuit des Rois’’) at one of the theatres 
on the rive gauche —and the versions there 
offered:to the public are said to be much less 
cut and trimmed and adapted than are the 
stage versions commonly presented to an 
English-speaking audience. For instance, in 
the Richepin translation of ‘‘Macbeth,’’ the 
one used on this occasion, the usually omitted 
second scene of act four, in which Lady Mac- 
duff’s little boy prattles prettily with his 
mother and is put to death by one of the 
murderers, is retained by the actors; and, in 
general, there seems to be much less fear of 
wearying the audience by giving Shakespeare 
unabridged, untransposed, and untelescoped, 
than with us. Perhaps the French theatre 
trains time their departure with more regard 
to the convenience of their passengers; or is 
it that the Parisian audience is much less 
suburban in character than our own play- 
going public, and can afford to take its Shake- 
speare uncurtailed? It is reported in regard 
to the French performance of ‘‘Twelfth 
Night’’ that there is much less liberty taken 
with the comic parts, much less ‘‘ business” 
interpolated, than when the play is given in 
the poet’s own tongue. Must it be inferred 
that Shakespeare enjoys greater prophetic 
honors abroad than at home? 


AIDS TO THE ADVANCEMENT OF LEARNING A 
CENTURY AGO included (on the principle that 
the end justifies the means) legalized lotteries 
for the benefit of Harvard College. With the 
Widener Library approaching completion as 
the latest addition to Harvard’s imposing 
array of costly modern structures, it is inter- 
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esting to glance back at the history of old 
Holworthy Hall, which owes its existence to 
a successful lottery conducted in the year 
1806 under the authority of the General 
Court of Massachusetts, as the legislature of 
that State was and still is officially styled. 
That there was some belief, or some attempt 
to believe, that this method of raising funds 
for educational purposes was wholly right and 
proper, is evident from the following adver- 
tisement of the 1795 lottery, quoted by Mr. 
Benjamin Baker in a recent contribution to 
the Boston ‘‘Transcript,’’—‘‘So great is the 
demand for tickets in the 2d Class of Har- 
vard College Lottery, that it has become 
doubtful whether there will be any to dispose 
of, for several days previous to the 9th of 
April next, on which day the Lottery is posi- 
tively to commence drawing. The spirit 
which animated the first settlers of this coun- 
try to promote useful knowledge, has, if pos- 
sible, increased with the present generations; 
and this is the evidence, That there is scarcely 
a single one in the community, either male 
or female, who is not more or less interested 
in the College Lottery.’’ This gem of uncon- 
scious humor is followed by an equally amus- 
ing bit of verse: 
“ The lisping babe cries, Papa, care for me, 

Pray buy a TICKET— and in time you'll see 

The pleasing benefit thy son will find, 

In Learning faithfully to serve mankind.” 


DESECRATORS OF BOOKS, or, in especial, those 
who with more or less emphatic markings and 
underlinings undertake to instruct all subse- 
quent readers in the merits of certain chosen 
passages, are scathingly denounced by the 
Portland ‘‘Oregonian,’’ which thus classifies 
the offenders: ‘‘The people who commit this 
offense fall into three classes: those who use 
ordinary pencils, those who use indelible pen- 
cils, and those who use ink. The first are 
worthy of the rock-pile, the second of the 
penitentiary, the third of the gallows.’’ This 
is a nuisance from which the public library 
has always suffered and probably always will 
suffer in a world where human nature and 
pencils coexist. Nearly all libraries attempt 
to spot the offenders by asking borrowers to 
report any defacement or mutilation that they 
may discover, and by directing attendants to 
examine all books upon their return, thus 
making the latest borrower, unless he himself 
points out the evidence of misuse upon bring- 
ing back a book that has been misused, pre- 
sumptively guilty of any markings or other 
disfigurements that the book may be found to 
contain. But attendants have not the time, 
or will not take the time, as a rule, to give 





the necessary scrutiny to returned books; and 
borrowers are equally negligent about con- 
cerning themselves with what they commonly 
regard as none of their business. We have 
heard of a library that adopted the practice 
of inserting in all books of its own binding or 
rebinding a few blank leaves bearing a printed 
request that they be used, rather than the 
body of the book, for purposes of annotation, 
illustration, or other voluntary contribution 
on the gifted reader’s part; but how far the 
device served its purpose we cannot say. 


THE GENESIS OF ‘‘JAMES,’’ a new novel that 
is enjoying no little popularity among English 
readers at present, contains features of inter- 
est to readers of whatever nationality. Its 
author, pseudonymously known as ‘‘W. Dane 
Bank,’’ is said to be on the sunny side of 
forty —or thirty-eight, to be exact—and to 
have started in life as an employee in a hat 
factory near Manchester; later he tried his 
hand at school-teaching, and finally took the 
road to London and became a free-lance in 
literature. ‘‘James’’ was written at odd 
hours, and pictures with a realism that be- 
tokens personal experience of that whereof it 
treats the fortunes of a young man who, like 
the author, has worked in a hat factory and 
aspired to greater things. But of course there 
ean be nothing of an autobiographical charac- 
ter in the account of James’s rather ignoble 
striving for worldly success, and in his ultimate 
triumph with his incomparable hair-restorer, 
**Superbo.’’ The kind of realism we have 
here seems to indicate that the author may be 
an admirer and more or less unconscious imi- 
tator of Mr. Arnold Bennett. But as to this 
we can pronounce more certainly after gain- 
ing a fuller acquaintance with ‘‘W. Dane 
Bank.’’ The report that ‘‘James’’ suffered 
four rebuffs before achieving publicity sounds 
interesting and inclines one to suspect that 
the book may be something of a masterpiece, 
though the number of rejections is not quite 
large enough to turn the suspicion into a 
certainty. 


THOSE WHO READ THEIR GREEK IN THE 
ORIGINAL are commonly supposed, and not 
without reason, to be somewhat above the 
average reader in intellect and scholarship. 
Whether knowledge of Greek is a cause or a 
consequence of this superiority, or whether it 
may not, to some extent, be both, would be 
hard to prove. At any rate, one is interested 
in what Dean West, of Princeton, has to say 
on the supposed influence of Greek studies in 
securing for the student a high rank in gen- 
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eral scholarship. At Princeton Greek is re- 
quired for the bachelor-of-arts degree, but not 
for that of bachelor of letters or bachelor of 
science. In the course of an article in the 
New York ‘‘Times,’’ he writes: ‘‘The bach- 
elors of arts have maintained a clear lead 
over the others in all the humanistic subjects, 
such as philosophy, history, politics, eco- 
nomics, archeology, Latin, English, and mod- 
ern languages. They have at least fairly tied 
and sometimes have led the others in mathe- 
matics, physics, and geology, and have not 
done so well in chemistry and biology, though 
in the advanced courses in chemistry they 
take the lead at the end. The bachelors of 
science come second, and in a few instances 
surpass the bachelors of arts. The bachelors 
of letters, as a rule, come third. Moreover, 
the bachelors of arts lead the others every 
year in the small percentage of ‘dropped’ 
students. These are cold, hard facts. It is 
the bachelors of arts alone who have a general 
and widely sustained lead in scholarship in 
Princeton during the six years in question 
(1907-1912). It is not a question of leaving 
out Latin —for all the others have Latin, and 
in practically the same amount. It is clearly 
and solely the Greek question.’’ Inconclusive 
though any reasoning must be from such in- 
sufficient premises as the foregoing, yet so far 
as they go these statements are significant 
and may help in some small measure toward a 
settlement of ‘‘the Greek question.’’ 


THE POETIC WORTH OF THE RECENTLY DIS- 
COVERED SAPPHIC FRAGMENTS, in which the 
educated world was bound to take a lively 
interest, is not rated very high by Mr. 
Frank B. Sanborn in a recent ‘‘Boston Lit- 
erary Letter’’ to the Springfield ‘‘Republi- 
ean.’’? As Mr. Sanborn is almost alone among 
our men of letters in his practice of reading 
regularly, with ease and scholarly apprecia- 
tion, the classics that most of us dropped when 
we left college, weight attaches to the opinion 
he thus expresses: ‘‘I fear that these small 
fragments of the Aolic Greek of the all- 
admired Sappho may diminish rather than 
augment her poetic fame. So much of them 
is conjectural, and her diction is so hard to 
emend, that the quaintness of them will strike 
the modern ear more than their strictly poetic 
quality. ** Probably a certain predetermina- 
tion to discover excellence in any slightest 
fragment of Sappho that may be unearthed 
influences most critics in her favor, but Mr. 
Sanborn perhaps shows a disposition to err 
in the other direction when he dismisses 
Sappho in these words: ‘‘For the instruction 
of after ages in astronomy, the new Greek 





text and translation of the manual of Aris- 
tarchus of Samos on ‘The Sizes and Distances 
of the Sun and Moon,’ prepared with great 
historical labor by Sir Thomas Heath, a for- 
mer fellow of English Cambridge, and pub- 
lished in 1913 at the Oxford Press, is really 
more important than the complete works of 
Sappho, if they could be found; but Sir 
Thomas could not make the world think so.’’ 


IN AWE OF THE PRINTED WORD, the old-time 
bibliophile was likely, especially if he chanced 
to be a custodian of books, to cherish as little 
short of sacred every volume that once found 
lodgment on his shelves. In contrast to this 
we have what Mr. John Cotton Dana in the 
current issue of ‘‘Special Libraries’’ calls 
‘*the new library creed,’’ concerning which he 
writes: ‘‘Select the best books, list them 
elaborately, save them forever — was the sum 
of the librarians’ creed of yesterday. To- 
morrow it must be, select a few of the best 
books and keep them, as before, but also, 
select from the vast flood of print the things 
your constituency will find helpful, make 
them available with a minimum of expense, 
and discard them as soon as their usefulness 
is past.’’ But such is still the librarian’s awe 
for the printed word, or for that portion of 
it in his keeping, that the discarding process 
is as yet slow and timidly tentative; and the 
thought of adding printed matter of con- 
fessedly ephemeral value and for only tem- 
porary retention is naturally abhorrent to 
the conservative librarian. Mr. Dana admits 
that ‘‘the new library creed’’ has thus far 
been adopted by very few practising libra- 
rians. Its universal adoption, however, unless 
by some miracle the present flood of print be- 
comes greatly diminished in volume, is in- 
evitable in the near future. 








COMMUNICATIONS. 


THE “EVERYMAN ENCYCLOPAEDIA” 
ARTICLE ON CHICAGO. 
(To the Editor of the THe Drat.) 

Included in that excellent series of publications 
known as “Everyman’s Library” is a set of 
twelve volumes entitled “ The Everyman Encyclo- 
pedia.” It is disappointing to find in the article 
on “ Chicago” a number of errors, a few of which 
I feel obliged to call attention to. The article in 
general seems to have been compiled from accounts 
and descriptions made twenty or more years ago, 
such as might be found in out-of-date gazetteers 
and cyclopedias. 

In that part of the article enumerating some of 
the important buildings of the city there is a very 
inadequate account given of the representative 
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structures as they exist to-day. Several of those 
included in the list given have within recent years 
been far surpassed in every respect by finer and 
greater structures, but none of those built within 
the last two deeades receives any mention what- 
ever. One, at least, has been removed entirely. 
In the list is mentioned the “ Board of Trade, a 
granite building, with a tower 300 feet in height,” 
and though the building remains, the tower spoken 
of was removed a number of years ago. 

The twin structure, the City Hall and Court 
House, is said to have cost $4,000,000, and “ close 
to it is the statue of Columbus.” Both the build- 
ing and statue were removed five years ago and a 
new structure on the same site was completed in 
1911, costing $10,000,000. Among the great 
libraries no mention is made of the John Crerar 
Library, certainly belonging in the front rank’ of 
institutions of that character both as to endow- 
ment and number of volumes in its collection. 

The total area of the parks of Chicago is given 
at 2,000 acres, whereas there are more than 4,400 
acres included in the total area. No mention is 
made of the newer parks which have been created 
within the last twenty years, such as Marquette, 
McKinley, and Sherman Parks. “Lake Front 
Park” appears in the list given, though that name 
was changed to Grant Park many years ago. Mid- 
way Plaisance is said to have been the site of the 
World’s Columbian Exposition in 1893; and while 
this is true in part, the fact is that Jackson Park 
was the site of far the most important of the 
Exposition structures. 

Among the institutions mentioned “Armour In- 
stitute” appears but not Lewis Institute, and 
“Hall House” is erroneously printed for Hull 
House. The Field Museum of Natural History is 
mentioned under its old name, long since dis- 
carded. The water supply, it is said, is “ extremely 
good,” which is quite true, but the writer adds 
that it is “ owing to the construction of a tunnel 
four miles into Lake Michigan.” As a matter of 
fact there are nine tunnels in existence, one of 
which, it is true, extends four miles into the lake, 
though none of the others exceed two miles in 
length. It is said that the “canal” (referring to 
the Drainage Canal) cost $33,000,000, though the 
cost to the taxpayers was about $75,000,000, and 
the end is not yet. * 

Treating of the manufacturing carried on here 
the writer of the article says that “numbers of 
harvesting machines are made,” which certainly 
seems an odd mode of expression, considering that 
one company alone turns out some 800,000 ma- 
chines of that kind annually in Chicago. In that 
part of the article referring to the grain trade it 
is said that the total reaches to “ about 3,000,000 
bushels of corn, oats, and barley per annum.” 
Whether the “total” refers to receipts or ship- 
ments, or both together, is not stated, but in any 
ease the figures are grotesquely incorrect. The 
total grain receipts at Chicago for the year 1912 
were 322,000,000 bushels, and the shipments 244,- 
000,000, the difference being the quantity eon- 
sumed or remaining in storage at the end of the 
year. There are later figures than those quoted 
here, as I am using only such information as was 





available to the writer of the article when it was 
published last year. 

In regard to the government of Chicago the 
article says that the mayor is elected for a term of 
two years, when the fact is the mayor’s term is for 
four years and has been so since 1907. The popu- 
lation of the city is said to be “ nearly 3,000,000,” 
whereas by the last government census it was 
2,185,283, which hardly justifies the expression 
quoted. A little farther on, the population is 
formally given as 2,815,000, which it is readily 
seen is a transposition of the figures shown in 
the census, an unpardonable error in _proof- 
reading. 

In the historical portion it is stated that Fort 
Dearborn was built in 1804, an error that at one 
time was a very prevalent one, but in later years 
it has been shown conclusively that the true date 
of this event was 1803. However, the. “ Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica” makes the same mistake, 
which is mentioned to show that writers of ency- 
clopedias are very often careless when it comes 
to facts about Westers history. In the bibliog- 
raphy the author of a certain valuable history of 
Chicago is given as “A. J. Andreas,” a mistake for 
A. T. Andreas. 

It would have been a very easy matter to have 
avoided most or all of the errors above mentioned, 
as a few books of reference giving correct infor- 
mation on all these points were easily obtainable. 
It shows how easy it is to avoid one’s responsi- 
bilities in such matters by sitting down with some 
old ecyeclopedia article and rewriting or con- 
densing it without any attempt to revise or bring 
the information down to date. Taking liberties 
with articles of this kind is a common fault with 
writers of cyclopedias and works of similar char- 
acter, especially those on subjects pertaining to the 
newer regions of the West. Writers and editors 
of such works exercise much more caution when 
the older cities and localities of the country are 
under treatment, for it is well known that negligent 
and loose writing in regard to them will meet with 
much more prompt criticism than our busy people 
take the trouble to notice. Such an article as this 
about Chicago, with as many errors contained in it 
as are found there, would raise a storm of protest 
from the large body of readers found in almost 
any of our older cities and communities; but it is 
taken for granted that the easy way will answer 
for our more modern city, where, it is perhaps 
correctly surmised, the few readers whe do peruse 
the articles cannot find time in the mad rush of 
everyday life to pause a moment and demand cor- 
rections in the interest of accuracy. 

J. Seymour Currey. 

Evanston (Ill.) Historical Society, June 23,1914. 


THE CHARACTER OF THE MEXICAN PEOPLE. 
(To the Editor of THe Drat.) 


It is a common saying that one must go away 
from home to learn about himself, and it is equally 
true that a person who has lived in Mexico must 
eonsult North American writers in order to learn 
Mexican ideas and aspirations. Poor things, the 
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Mexicans, don’t know what they want; they are 
inarticulate; we know, and we inform the world! 

In spite of all this, may I— having lived in 
Mexico, keeping house, circulating among all 
classes and especially among peons— may I sug- 
gest that your reviewer, in discussing certain books 
bearing on Mexico, fell into the very common error 
of reading into the Mexican people aspirations 
and ideas totally foreign to that very amiable and 
immature race? 

The population of Mexico consists of some four- 
teen millions. Of these some two million are 
whites, chiefly Spanish, and the remainder, some 
twelve million, consists of Indian stock; Aztec, 
Toltec, Maya, Zapotec, ete. A _ psychological 
anthropologist (or whatever the proper title may 
be) would probably call them morons — physically 
adults, mentally children. In that respect they are 
much like our negroes before the war. 

Now, it is a matter of history that many of our 
good people half a century ago assumed that the 
negro had high and lofty aspirations for constitu- 
tional government and political freedom. In due 
time things shaped themselves so that the negro 
had an opportunity to demonstrate to the world 
just exactly what his “aspirations” were, just 
what concrete form these longings for freedom, 
ete., took. As we look back now at the shameless 
tale of graft, boodle, corruption, blindness to 
publie duty, and wholesale ineflicieney, we wonder 
how the experiment ever came to be tried. 

The reason is simple: we persisted in reading 
into negro character aspirations and ideals totally 
foreign to it— utterly incomprehensible to them. 
And at the present day, undeterred and unen- 
lightened by the patent teachings of history, a 
large part of the American people still persists 
in the error of assuming aspirations and ideals 
among a people unable to read and write of which 
they have not the slightest inkling. 

American and other foreign observers unite in 
limiting the aspirations of the average peon of 
Mexico to such simple things as a sufficiency of 
frejoles, tortillas and pan dulce to eat; a suit of 
eotton clothes and the inevitable frazada to wear, 
an adobe shanty with a few sticks of furniture 
to live in; an oceasional bullfight or shady comedy 
to witness; and vague unlimited aspirations for 
mescal, gambling, cockfighting, robbery, and mur- 
der when drunk. He not only has no aspiration 
for representative government, just and impartial 
judiciary, civil service reform, and community 
altruism, but the very terms are meaningless to 
him. The peon is four-fifths of the Mexican 
people. E. L. C. Morse. 

Chicago, June 20, 1914. 


“WHAT CHILDREN SHOULD KNOW.” 
(To the Editor of Tue Drat.) 
_ The editorial on “What Children Should Know,” 
in the last issue of Tue D1, offers food for re- 
flection. You are right, I think, in placing upon 
the parents much of the blame for the ignorance 
of the coming generation. We depend upon the 
sehool to supply our children with culture, and we 
blame the school if the child does not respond and 








become educated. Doubtless the school is often at 
fault, but it cannot do everything. It can teach 
the lore of books, which it too often does by a 
cramming process, but after all the child will gain 
in the home, if at all, that broader knowledge of 
affairs and that outlook on life which constitutes 
culture as distinct from book-learning. Now, how 
much are the average parents of to-day doing at 
home to open the way for this culture? What is 
the usual conversation at the family dinner table? 
College-bred parents, who can talk intelligently 
and interestingly on literature or science or topies 
of current interest, and who do so at their clubs, 
spend the dinner hour at home in discussing the 
burning question of when the caleciminer shall tint 
the parlor ceiling, or how the Joneses happened to 
get that outlandish green auto, or perhaps they eat 
in preoceupied silence and let the children chatter 
about anything or nothing. Is it any wonder that 
children in such homes are not vitally interested 
in the subjects that are given to them at school, or 
that they fail somehow to acquire an all-round 
education? 

You have referred to the ignorance of the mod- 
ern child regarding the literature of the Bible. I 
had oceasion a few months ago to place two Bible 
stories in the hands of a elass of third-grade pupils 
in one of the large publie schools, as a test. Only 
three children out of a membership of fifty-two 
had heard the story of Moses. A majority had 
heard in Sunday-school about Joseph, but many 
were very hazy concerning him. Has the reading 
of the Seriptures at home been entirely abandoned 
in these latter days, and is the change of attitude 
toward them responsible for the condition just 


noted ? Wavrer Taytor Fievp. 
Chicago, June 20, 1914. 


UNPUBLISHED LETTERS AND SPEECHES OF 
LINCOLN. 
(To the Editor of Tur D1at.) 

The undersigned have been appointed by the 
Trustees of the Illinois State Historical Library 
editors of a collection of uncollected and unprinted 
letters, speeches, ete., of Abraham Lincoln. We 
should greatly appreciate any information concern- 
ing such material that may be furnished us by 
your readers. 

DanteLt K. Dopae, 
CLARENCE W. ALvorp. 
University of Illinois, Urbana, June 22, 1914. 
MR. J. D. BERESFORD’S TRILOGY. 
(To the Editor of Tue Drat.) 

I should like to devise means of persuading Mr. 
J. D. Beresford to complete the trilogy which he 
began so wonderfully well in “ The Early History 
of Jacob Stahl” and continued only less won- 
derfully in “A Candidate for Truth.” Would not 
a petition signed by admirers of these novels have 
an effect? I should be happy to assist in the cireu- 
lation of such a petition. Faawces Busemz. 


Lake Bluff, Ill., June 26, 1914. 
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IN THE HEART OF THE DARK CONTINENT.* 





Of late years the wilds of Africa have had 
no lack of visits from eminent explorers, 
hunters, geographers, ethnologists, anthropolo- 
gists, zodlogists, botanists, and other seekers 
after things new and strange and interesting 
in the little-known interior of the Dark Con- 
tinent. The fruits of one of the most notable 
of these expeditions are offered, so far as they 
ean be offered in a book, in the two handsome 
volumes describing the operations of the Ger- 
man exploring party headed by the Duke of 
Mecklenburg in 1910-1911, being the second 
African expedition conducted by this intrepid 
explorer. But although his name appears on 
the title-page as sole author, not more than 
one-seventh of the book is from his pen, the 
remaining six-sevenths being the work of five 
other members of the party, who were engaged 
in subsidiary expeditions aside from the main 
route. 


‘*From the Congo to the Niger and the. 


Nile’’ designates in a general way the pur- 
pose and character of this central-African 
exploring enterprise, in which its leader con- 
fined his activities chiefly to the regions of the 
Middle-Congo, Ubangi, Lake Tchad, and the 
Binue (or Benue) and Niger rivers, while his 
aids pushed their several ways eastward to 
the White Nile and up to its confluence with 
the Blue Nile, through the German Congo and 
South Cameroons, and to the islands of Fer- 
nando Po and Annobon. The purpose of all 
these trips was, of course, to obtain geograph- 
ical, ethnological, anthropological, zodlogical, 
botanical, and other useful information, and 
to collect specimens of animal and plant life — 
in other words, to enlarge the bounds of 
human knowledge as to this little-travelled 
section of the globe, in which a considerable 
extent of recently-acquired German territory 
beckoned alluringly to German explorers and 
scientists. 

Evidences of improved conditions in the 
Belgian Congo were noted by the explorers, 
though not all the changes observed by them 
were fully approved. We read, for example 
in the opening chapter : 

“In Boma we noticed several alterations and 
improvements. The sleeping sickness, which still 
ravages a great part of the interior of Africa, has 
necessitated the extension of the splendid hospital, 
and the large palace of the Governor is soon to be 
replaced by a new building in the modern European 





* From tHe Conco To THE NIGER AND THE Nite An 
Account of the German Central African Expedition of 
1910-1911. By Adolf Friedrich, Duke of Mecklenburg. In 
two volumes. With 614 illustrations from photographs and 
drawings, and a map. Philadelphia: The John Winston Co. 





style. Everyone sings the praises of King Albert 
of Belgium, who has not only generously renounced 
his very considerable private revenues from the 
Congo, but has himself contributed large sums of 
money towards the introduction of modern appli- 
ances, and towards combatting the sleeping sick- 
ness. 

“Tt will be time enough to diseuss the promised 
Congo reforms together with their influence on 
international trade, which is so closely bound up 
in them, when they have become an accomplished 
fact — and this is still a long way off. 

“ Now, at any rate, contrary to the assertions of 
biased newspapers, the natives enjoy considerate 
treatment, not only here, but in many other parts 
of the West Coast, a treatment regarded with grave 
anxiety by such as really understand negro psy- 
chology. The manner in which justice is admin- 
istered in some of the chief West African towns, 
in many cases positively favouring the negroes to 
an ineredible degree, seriously resembles an unac- 
countable panic. Such obvious anxiety not to 
offend so-called ‘influential’ individuals must in 
the long run have injurious results. For natives 
are quick to recognize timidity, and to take advan- 
tage of it. I could mention several examples bear- 
ing out this statement only too well. Every 
traveller should consider it his duty to call attention 
to the need of just but stern government.” 


The writer regards the economic develop- 
ment of the Congo as ‘‘seriously endangered 
by the new regulations regarding the treat- 
ment of the natives.’’ It is reported, though 
we need not necessarily be alarmed by the 
statement, that the profits from rubber-pro- 
duction have of late materially diminished. 
As the government no longer uses force in 
collecting the rubber by native industry, the 
large collecting stations have become useless. 
Plantations now offer the sole means of obtain- 
ing rubber, but even here there are serious 
obstacles in the regulations forbidding the 
employment of unwilling native laborers, so 
that the early abandonment of these planta- 
tions seems unavoidable. Better that, how- 
ever, than the perpetuation of a barbarous 
system of peonage or negro slavery. 

In contrast to that ‘‘just but stern govern- 
ment’’ advocated by the traveller familiar 
with German methods of administration, na- 
tive African systems of government and of 
judicial procedure are certainly feeble and in- 
effectual. In the Mandja country ‘‘the chiefs 
have absolutely no authority over their sub- 
jects, the government being highly demo- 
eratic. A chief cannot punish any of his 
subjects, and has no means of enforcing obe- 
dience.’’ In the detection of crime, trials by 
fire or poison are customary. A suspected 
thief is made to hold his hand in the fire, and 
if it burns him he is declared guilty; or he 
may be forced to drink poison, and if he dies 





of it his guilt is proved, but if he survives he 
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is innocent. Among the Niellims there is a 
bee-hive test that serves the same purpose as 
the ordeal by fire or poison. The accused is 
compelled to thrust his hand into a bee-hive, 
and if the bees resent the intrusion in their 
usual manner the suspected one is pronounced 
guilty, a contrary result causing a correspond- 
ing verdict. But the court is commonly won 
over by unfair means by the plaintiff; that 
is, the bees are irritated beforehand, and hence 
an acquittal is all but unknown. 

German criticism of rules and regulations 
in districts controlled by the French is not 
unnaturally to be found in the book. For 
example, in the Duke of Mecklenburg’s ac- 
eount of his explorations about Lake Tchad 
we read: 

“The daily loading of the animals was indeed a 
sore trial of our patience. Each ox carries his 
driver and a load suspended on each side, which 
must be very carefully balanced to prevent the 
heavier load from dragging down the lighter. This 
was an almost daily occurrence, so that we became 
quite accustomed to hear the crash of falling pack- 
ing-eases, although this did not exactly improve 
their contents. The preparations for starting 
always occupied at least an hour and a half, 
whereas well-drilled carriers get ready to march in 
less than half an hour. The animals soon tired and 
fell on the bad roads, which resembled nothing so 
much as a frozen and newly ploughed field. The 
overhanging branches, too, pulled down the loads, 
and thus necessitated halts of varying duration 
which were very tiresome. However, French ‘ hu- 
manity’ forbids the employment of native carriers 
in all districts where they can be replaced by 
animals. Perhaps the happy day will yet dawn 
in Europe when all manual labour will be for- 
bidden for humanitarian reasons!” 


Sharper point is given to this ironical com- 
ment on French ‘‘humanity’’ by the thought- 
less cruelty of the native drivers toward their 
beasts of burden. But in general we sympa- 
thize with the negroes in their decided pref- 
erence for following their own pursuits rather 
than being coerced into the wearisome office 
of carrier. 

Among the more interesting discoveries 
of these explorers may be noted the stone 
hatchets and hammers found in Bagirmi and 
regarded as ‘‘traces of a far-distant age,’’ 
and also the ‘‘eatable earth’’ of the same re- 
gion —a natural product looked upon by the 
natives as a great delicacy when made into a 
kind of pudding sauce. Here, evidently, is 
the paradise of which our own clay-eaters 
dream. Further eastward, in Bahr-el-Ghazal, 
there was encountered what might almost be 
regarded as the long-looked-for missing link; 
in fact, several links made their appearance, 
as described by Captain von Wiese und Kais- 
erswaldau. Recording his meeting with a 





venerable old man named Bogpingi, he says 
that the patriarch related with great pride the 
history of his origin, which is as follows: 


“His great-grandfather, Rumbi, had once upon 
a time lost his way in the great Congo forest, and 
had lived by himself until he made friends with 
a herd of chimpanzees. He made his home with 
this herd, and eventually married a chimpanzee 
young lady. By this union he had several children, 
amongst them Bansira, who was afterwards Bog- 
pingi’s grandfather. Bansira was finally adopted 
by the Pambias, and his family has remained with 
this tribe ever since; his son was the chief Gimma, 
the father of my informant Bogpingi. The old 
gentleman was very proud of having had a chim- 
panzee for his great-grandmother, and his face 
certainly confirmed his account of his ancestry, 
bearing an unmistakable resemblance to my two 
tame chimpanzees. Several times in this country 
I came across families claiming a direct descent 
from anthropoid apes, which they regarded as a 
special honour, and by no means as a disgrace!” 


One further notable passage must be given, 
this time from Dr. Arnold Schultze’s travels 
in the German Congo and South Cameroons, 
as related by him in the second volume. Near 
the village of Lau, between Yukaduma and 
Assobam, he was visited by a chieftain who 
gave interesting information concerning the 
widely-seattered secret society called ‘‘Labi.’’ 


“The most astonishing thing connected with this 
society is its secret language, understood by all 
members, and constituting a bond of union between 
natives belonging to the most diverse and often 
hostile tribes. A Labi member may not kill his 
antagonist in battle after the latter has proclaimed 
his membership by means of a few code words. 
Duku, a soldier who accompanied me, belonged to 
this society, and confirmed the statements of the 
Lau chief, adding that its members are found 
among the Yangheres, Bokaris, Bipalos, and Kakas, 
as well as among the Makas and Yebekolles.” 


No lack of unusual and often exceedingly 
interesting information is to be found in these 
generous volumes. The colored illustrations 
and uncolored drawings furnished by the 
artist of the expedition, Herr Ernst M. Heims, 
are excellent; and his pen contributes a nota- 
ble section, ‘‘ From Lake Tchad to the Niger.’’ 
Pictures from photographs abound through- 
out the work, and a good map is inserted at 
the end. The translation, commendable espe- 
cially for its suecessful avoidance of the tone 
of a translation, is from an unnamed hand 
or hands. Some evidences of haste in the 
preparation and proof-reading and printing 
of the book are discoverable, as is commonly 
to be expected in a work issued simultaneously 
in several languages; but the substantial 
worth of this contribution to our knowledge 
of equatorial Africa is not thereby impaired. 


Percy F. BIcKNELL. 
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** Modernism’’ is a word which only re- 
cently has been found frequenting good society 
with a specific, not to say a technical, mean- 
ing. It would be a moderately good definition 
to say that Mr. G. K. Chesterton is a Modern- 
ist; but still only moderately good, for so 
many Modernists are not what Mr. Chesterton 
is. It may be better, then, to quote Professor 
Santayana, from his breezy ‘‘ Winds of Doc- 
trine’’: ‘‘Modernism is the infiltration into 
minds that begin by being Catholic and wish 
to remain so of two contemporary influences: 
one the rationalistie study of the Bible and 
of church history, the other modern philos- 
ophy, especially in its mystical and idealistic 
forms.’’ <A little further on he says in his 
brilliant and slightly unfair way: ‘‘The mod- 
ernist, then, starts with the orthodox but 
untenable persuasion that Catholicism com- 
prehends all that is good; he adds the 
heterodox though amiable sentiment that any 
well-meaning ambition of the mind, any illu- 
mination, any science, must be good, and 
therefore compatible with Catholicism.’’ 

On reading the first half of Mr. Wilfrid 
Ward’s ‘*‘Men and Matters’’ one might not 
feel the application of the foregoing remarks, 
for though the papers on George Wyndham 
and John Stuart Mill and ‘‘Mr. Chesterton 
among the Prophets’’ all reveal the Catholic 
point of view, that view is truly Catholic, 
undisturbed by any hint of schism, modernist 
or medievalist; while the two delightful 
papers on Disraeli might have been written 
by a Jew. . 

It is in the second half of the volume that 
the Modernism of Mr. Ward develops. Begin- 
ning auspiciously with an essay on Cardinal 
Vaughan, the unity is broken briefly by 
‘*Tennyson at Freshwater.’’ Then the burden 
is renewed, and grows in volume and dis- 
tinctness to the end. The titles alone are elo- 
quent: ‘‘Cardinal Newman’s Sensitiveness,’’ 
‘*Union among Christians,’’ ‘‘The Conserva- 
tive Genius of the Church,’’ ‘‘St. Thomas 
Aquinas and the Medieval Thougbt,’’ ‘‘Car- 
dinal Newman on Constructive Religious 
Thought,’’ ‘‘Reduced Christianity,’’ and 
‘*Papers Read before the Synthetic Society.”’ 
Although there is a formidable ecclesiastical 
sound to these titles, and indeed not a little 
ecclesiastical material under them, yet the 
writer’s sound historical knowledge and mel- 
low personality, joined with his completely 
flexible and dignified handling, give them all 
an interest even to the general reader. 

The groundwork of assumptions in a con- 





*Men and Matrers. By Wilfrid Ward. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. 





sistent Catholic book can scarcely be scientific 
in a modern sense. That is, the deductive 
Aristotelian interpretations made by Thomas 
Aquinas in the thirteenth century have never 
been brought into harmony with the empir- 
ical methods of the twentieth century (and 
therein lies the problem of the Modernist). 
Science is always heretical and protestant, 
whatever the bias of the scientist may be. 
Therefore when a scientific person and a non- 
Catholic to boot reads in Mr. Ward’s Preface 
that ‘‘the crude theory of ‘private judgment’ 
finds few advocates’’ and that ‘‘heresies are 
of course a danger to the Church,’’ the audac- 
ity of this cool conservatism is more startling 
to him than the last outburst of the highest 
German criticism can be to the innocent lit- 
eralist. But it will also be extremely salutary 
for that same non-Catholic to get the view- 
point of Modernism, not from a priest, but 
from a Catholic philosopher and man of the 
world. 

The chapter on ‘‘Union among Christians”’ 
turns a frank face to the great schism in the 
Christian Church. Why are not Catholics as 
ready as Protestants to codperate against the 
common foes of atheism and free thought? 
Mr. Ward’s answer is so important as to de- 
serve full quotation : 


“What then is the true import and rationale 
of the exclusiveness of Catholies? of their slow- 
ness to amalgamate with other Christians? Why, 
if they wish to codperate with others against the 
common enemy are they not more ready than they 
actually are to put out of sight points of differ- 
ence, to join in common worship, to send their 
children to schools in which the essence of Chris- 
tianity is taught, though not the distinctively 
Catholie doctrines? Why do they seem so slow to 
recognize that in the great battle for Christian 
faith, forms of the creed are minor matters com- 
pared with its essence? The reply may be put in 
various ways. The one which I think best appeals 
to the modern mind is the view which is illustrated 
in Cardinal Newman’s Essay on Development, by 
his comparison of the Catholic Church to an 
organism. An organism has many parts perform- 
ing various functions which cannot be regarded as 
equally important elements in its life-work. Yet 
its power to do its life-work effectively depends 
on the whole being kept alive and vigorous. And 
for this object functions not directly connected 
with its most important work are indispensable. 
Cicero’s digestive functions are certainly a very 
minor matter in our thought of Cicero as a world- 
power. Yet they may have played an all-important 
part in the general well-being without which he 
would not have left us the writings by which his 
greatness was established. The Catholic Church 
no doubt claims to be the one indefectible guardian 
of the Christian revelation. Her exclusiveness is 
largely based on this claim. But it has also much 
of its raison d’étre in reasons which are the condi- 
tions of efficiency for any organism. Her creed 
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and ritual and organization form a complete and 
living whole. Once you begin to tamper with it 
and to suggest that only those parts of her creed 
should be insisted on which she shares with other 
Christians, you threaten the validity of the living 
organism and the individuality on which its power 
largely depends.” 


This would be fine were it not for a defect 
in the analogy of Cicero’s ‘‘digestive fune- 
tions.’’ Modern history takes very important 
account of Cicero’s digestion. We are dog- 
matically certain that life depends to an exces- 
sive degree ‘‘upon the liver,’’ that the deepest 
tragedies (such as Hamlet’s) have all a phy- 
siological basis. So it is not quite modern to 
assume that the liver is only obscurely in our 
minds. Furthermore, is there not a sugges- 
tion of casuistry in the comparison of ritual 
with such an important part of Cicero? Cic- 
ero’s baldness or the cut of his toga really 
had no effect, according to the best informa- 
tion available, on his influence as a world- 
power. 

Another passage to the same point seems 
much more convincing. Speaking of one of 
the distinctively Catholic ideals, the monastic 
life, as a point at issue for Protestants, espe- 
cially for Mr. Kingsley, Mr. Ward writes: 

“Probably far more will be done to cheek infi- 
delity by the zeal and esprit de corps of even one 
among the hundreds of Catholic religious orders 
than by all that the religion in common between 


Mr. Kingsley and the Pope would be likely to’ 


effect — not because the points in common between 
them are not the most important ones, but because 
in the monastic vocation you have the inspiration 
and the faith that can move mountains, while Mr. 
Kingsley and the Pope are not likely to combine 
so as to create any parallel esprit de corps or self- 
denying zeal in their followers. Zeal is needed 
as well as truth, heat as well as light. Nothing 
is more important then belief in God. Yet a mis- 
cellaneous collection of theists would probably be 
comparatively lukewarm and ineffective apostles.” 


Herein lies the only effective justification of 
denominations. Speaking in terms of formal 
logic, as you increase the extension of a term 
or thing you decrease the intention, until 
finally the meaning grows so thin that it is 
nothing but skin and bone with not a drop of 
blood to give it force. 

The gist of Modernism is contained in the 
two papers, ‘‘The Conservative Genius of the 
Chureh’’ and ‘‘St. Thomas Aquinas and Me- 
dieval Thought.’’ The conservative principle 
of the Church has resulted in the continuous 
double phenomenon of Resistance and Assimi- 
lation. ‘‘The palmary instance of this as- 
similative activity — because the change was 
greatest — was the complete adaptation of the- 
ology to Aristotelian philosophy and to dia- 
lectical treatment by St. Thomas Aquinas.”’ 





Aristotle’s metaphysical works, condemned by 
the Council of Paris in 1210 A. D. to be burnt, 
were ‘‘sifted’’ by Albertus Magnus and trans- 
formed by St. Thomas, until in 1254 they 
were in the official required list for the Bach- 
elor of Arts degree. This lesson from Aquinas, 
Mr. Ward would have the modern Church 
learn. He says the temper of mind of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries was much 
like this of the twentieth. The material of the 
intellectual questioning was different; but the 
method, the precocious curiosity, was the same. 
Therefore in dealing to-day with secular learn- 
ing the Christian theologians ‘‘have every- 
thing to learn from St. Thomas.’’ 

It appears later in this essay that what St. 
Thomas did was to join the philosophy of 
Plato to the method of Aristotle, and Mr. 
Ward’s immense though natural mistake is 
that Christian theologians have still only 
Plato and Aristotle to reckon with. Mr. Ward 
knows something of later philosophies, of 
Pragmatism for instance, but he brushes this 
last aside as out of court. Such a magisterial 
manner with this potent element in our Zeit- 
geist argues only fear of the opposition or 
distrust of his own forces, or both. The 
‘‘Summa Theologica,’’ however keen and 
effective a weapon in the thirteenth century, 
needs more than a simple readjustment; it 
must have a new handle and some new blades. 

The essays that are without ecclesiastical 
tang are delightful. That on Disraeli flashes 
light upon so many facets of this sparkling 
person that the confluence takes on unity and 
historic truth. The treatment of John Stuart 
Mill is as fine a piece of critical writing upon 
a difficult and not over-engaging subject as 
ean be found in contemporary literature. It 
is worthy of the early reviewers, of the hand 
of a Macaulay or the heart of a Carlyle. 

‘“‘Tennyson at Freshwater,’’ though a 
charming piece of literary chat, curiously 
misses the mark of its author. Mr. Ward as 
a boy had known and worshipped Tennyson, 
and in recounting some homely incidents 
concerning the ‘‘god of his idolatry’’ he dan- 
gerously assumes that his readers will inter- 
pret them as sympathetically as he himself 
does. For instance, Jowett’s remark, ‘‘Ten- 
nyson experienced a great deal of pain from 
the attacks of his enemies; I never remember 
his receiving the least pleasure from the 
commendation of his friends,’’ quoted approv- 
ingly, may not be considered altogether con- 
elusive as to Tennyson’s imperviousness to 
flattery, but rather bears witness to a gluttony 
that no surfeit could satisfy. And Mr. Ward’s 
concluding anecdote has such a doubtful twist 
as to leave one almost suspicious of his alle- 
giance : 
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“He was perfectly conscious of all that he 
added to the effect of a poem by reading it himself, 
and I remember on one occasion his reading to Sir 
Richard Jebb and myself ‘Come into the garden, 
Maud, working up the passion of the coneluding 
stanzas with extraordinary power, each line in a 
higher key than the one before it, and then his 
voice falling suddenly with the last words: 

‘Would start and tremble under her feet, 
And blossom in purple and red.’ 
He added, as the tears stood in his eyes and his 
voice trembled with emotion, ‘No one knows what 
Maud is till they have heard me read it.’ And it 
was perfectly true.” 
THomas Percival BEYER. 





THE SUSPECTED SHAKESPEARE 
PLAY-LIstTs.* 

In 1842 Peter Cunningham, clerk in the 
audit office, Somerset House, announced that 
he had discovered the original manuscript ac- 
counts of the expenses incurred by the Master 
of the Revels, Edmund Tylney, for the dra- 
matie entertainment of King James. The 
‘*find’’ consisted of three folio sheets folded 
into six leaves, twelve pages, which were held 
together by a thread. In this pamphlet three 
pages are devoted to an enumeration of plays 
presented before the king at Whitehall in 
the winter of 1604-5 and 1611-12, among 
which are included some of Shakespeare’s 
plays, with the dates of their production and 
the name of ‘‘the poet weh mayd the plaies — 
Shaxberd.’’ These lists are of the utmost im- 
portance to Shakespeare scholars, for they 
throw light on the hotly debated questions of 
the date of composition of some of the poet’s 
greatest works, such as ‘‘The Tempest,’’ 
‘**Othello,’’ ‘‘A Winter’s Tale,’’ and ‘‘ Meas- 
ure for Measure.’’ Twenty-six years after 
Cunningham’s startling discovery, the forgot- 
ten pamphlet was offered for sale to the Brit- 
ish Museum by a book dealer. Sir F. Madden 
investigated the matter and, finding that the 
papers were public property, retained them 
in the name of the government. After a 
cursory examination, the pages which mention 
Shaxberd’s plays were unhesitatingly de- 
clared to be ‘‘a gross forgery.’’ Mr. Bond, 
Assistant Keeper of Manuscripts, Mr. Hardy, 
of the Rolls Court, and all Shakespearean 
editors and scholars, so regarded them. Speak- 
ing of pages 3 and 4 of the 1604-5 list, Mr. 
Halliwell declared that the character of the 
ink alone warranted the suspicion that the 
forgery was perpetrated after 1812. One of 
the reasons for this statement was the fact 
that in 1880 he had discovered among the 
Malone MSS. in the Bodleian Library a 


*More Asout SHAKESPEARE 
Law, B.A. 





“ Forcertes.” 


By Ernest 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 





memorandum, not in Malone’s handwriting, 
which agrees with the suspected play-list in 
almost every detail, even as to the peculiari- 
ties of spelling. If the play-list was founded 
on the Malone memorandum it must have been 
made after 1812, the year of Malone’s death. 

Recently it occurred to Mr. Ernest Law to 
examine the condemned papers, and he came 
to the conclusion that the adverse judgment 
of his predecessors had been too hastily 
reached and that the questioned accounts were 
genuine. Professor Wallace, Sir George War- 
ner, and others, examined the papers at Mr. 
Law’s request and confirmed his conclusions ; 
whereupon he published the results of his 
investigation in 1911 in a very readable and 
interesting booklet entitled, ‘‘Some Supposed 
Shakespeare Forgeries.’’ As might have been 
anticipated, the little book and its facsimiles 
attracted the attention of students of Eliza- 
bethan literature the world over, and its con- 
clusions met with general acceptance. There 
was one writer, however, who was not con- 
vineed, and who, in the pages of ‘‘The Athe- 
neum,’’ attacked the questioned documents 
with great vigor and much learning, even if 
not with that scientific accuracy that such 
an inquiry demands. The little book now 
before us, ‘‘More about Shakespeare ‘Forg- 
eries,’’’ embodies Mr. Law’s reply to his 
anonymous critic; and it must be admitted 
that he scores neatly, fairly, and convincingly 
with regard to most of the points made 
against the Accounts. And yet the present 
reviewer is not convinced. The historic and 
literary evidence of the genuineness of the 
1604-5 and 1611-12 lists is not such as not to 
leave room for doubt. A question of this 
kind can be settled in only one way,—by a 
properly conducted scientific investigation of 
the MS. by a professional handwriting ex- 
pert along the lines so well described and 
depicted by Mr. A. S. Osborn in his unsur- 
passable volume, ‘‘Questioned Documents.”’ 
Notwithstanding the many manuscripts Pro- 
fessor Wallace has read, he is in no sense a 
handwriting expert, certainly no more than 
J. O. Halliwell was. That Sir George Warner 
‘*serutinized’’ the questioned documents and 
pronounced in their favor, notwithstanding 
‘*a somewhat suspicious air about them,”’ 
proves absolutely nothing. The report of 
Professor Dobbie, the Principal of the gov- 
ernment laboratories, stands in a different 
category; but unfortunately Mr. Law does 
not print the report, contenting himself with 
quoting Professor Dobbie as saying that the 
general appearance of the ink is uniform 
throughout the book, that none of it had faded 
more in one part than in another, and that 
microscopically and chemically the ink shows 
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identical characteristics throughout the pam- 
phliet. But this by no means puts the ques- 
tion out of court. All who have seen the 
original MS., even Mr. Law, have said that 
there are suspicious features about the ques- 
tioned pages, such as the general appearance 
of the writing, the tint of the ink, the pres- 
ence of the names of the dramatists in the 
margin, the character of the ink, the punctua- 
tion, the spelling, ete. 

Mr. Law should not have rested with the 
examination of the ink, for there is nothing 
more certain in modern bibliotics than that 
it is not always possible positively to deter- 
mine whether the ink of a suspected portion 
of a writing is of the same kind as the ink of 
the unsuspected part or whether the two writ- 
ings were made with the same ink. And when, 
in the case of old documents, these questions 
are answered it is important to know whether 
the suspected forger could have obtained or 
made ink of that kind, i. e., whether the for- 
mula of the suspected ink was known to him. 
It is extremely doubtful whether it is possible 
to differentiate the age of the ink in a ques- 
tioned manuscript that is not less than sev- 
enty years old from a genuine writing three 
hundred years old, especially if the chemical 
composition of the two inks was practically 
identical. 


The present inquiry is one of the most diffi- 
eult that a handwriting expert can be called 


upon to decide. We have to deal with the 
question of a simulated holograph purporting 
to have been written between 1604 and 1612. 
The suspected forger did not attempt to copy, 
trace, or imitate any particular individual’s 
handwriting. We have, therefore, no standard 
for comparison, and all that is left us to do 
is to study the questioned documents for such 
tell-tale evidences as a forger, unless gifted 
with superhuman cleverness, is sure to leave 
in his work. Such evidence can be found 
only in photographic enlargements of the 
document by direct and by transmitted light. 
Such photographs disclose things unobserva- 
ble by the keenest eye, such as patching, 
over-writing, differences in the ink tints, dif- 
ferences in the pens used, erasures by chemi- 
cal or mechanical means, underlying pencil 
lines, breaks in the continuity of writing (as 
if the writer were drawing instead of writ- 
ing), retouching, writing over the folds in 
the paper (showing whether the writing was 
done before or after the paper was folded,— 
very important in this case), whether tears in 
the paper were made before or after the writ- 
ing, differences in line, quality, ete. For these 
purposes the reduced facsimiles published by 
Mr. Law are absolutely valueless. To have 
rendered a really important service to letters 





and to the memory of Cunningham, the biog- 
rapher of Inigo Jones and Nell Gwynn, Mr. 
Law should have provided us with such fac- 
simile enlargements (X< 30) of parts of the 
suspected MSS., with the full report of Pro- 
fessor Dobbie, with natural size facsimiles of 
parts of the unsuspected MSS., of the writings 
of persons who might have had a hand in 
writing these documents (Tylney, Swanston, 
Cunningham, ete.), for it is not impossible 
that we may some day be able to identify the 
maker of a few pen-strokes from certain 
microscopic characteristics as definite as an in- 
dividual’s finger prints. A facsimile of the 
Malone ‘‘serap’’ would also be of value. 

A trifling matter to which we must call 
attention, because of the proneness of so many 
writers to make incorrect statements con- 
cerning Shakespeare, is Mr. Law’s assertion 
(p. 17) that the substantive plural plays does 
not oceur anywhere in Shakespeare’s works. 
Julius Cxsar, speaking of Cassius, says: ‘‘He 
loves no Playes,’’ and Rosalind says: ‘‘good 
playes prove the better by the helpe of good 
Epilogues.”’ SaMuEL A. TANNENBAUM. 








AN ENGLISH STUDY OF WALT WHITMAN.* 


Ever since its first appearance, the poetry 
of Walt Whitman has been received as a chal- 
lenge to traditional culture, sounding the note 
of defiance and revolution. But his disciples 
have hailed him also as the discoverer of a 
new world and a new life which is to replace 
entirely the old. Most readers, perhaps, find- 
ing in his poetry a genuine and valuable expe- 
rience, have been bewildered by these extreme 
claims, unable to accept them or reject them 
wholly. They have found in their very real 
experience some implications which seemed 
obviously absurd. Such puzzled readers need 
a work which gives more illumination and less 
heated rhapsody than the essays on Whitman 
which we have become accustomed to. It is 
from this critical point of view that the En- 
glish writer, Mr. Basil de Sélineourt, has writ- 
ten his stimulating study. His purpose has 
been to analyze Whitman’s poetry, to state 
its principles positively ; and thus make possi- 
ble not only a relation of Whitman with the 
past, but an intelligent estimate of his signifi- 
eance for the future. 

Mr. de Sélincourt has devoted about half his 
book to the difficult problem of Whitman’s 
art. Here the important feature is the aban- 
donment of metre and the reliance on rhythm 
alone. Since the first appearance of ‘‘ Leaves 
of Grass’’ we have of course learned more 


*WaL_t WuitmMan. A Critical Study. By Basil de 
Séincourt. With portrait. New York: Mitchell Kennerley. 
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thoroughly that rhythm is the more impor- 
tant, and even that great poetry can be writ- 
ten without metre. Nevertheless, since metre 
helps to make the intended cadence clear to 
the reader, Mr. de Sélincourt thinks Whitman, 
in abandoning it, made a great sacrifice of 
expressive power. For unless rhythm ‘‘is 
communicated with exactitude, the words are 
liable to lose their poetic quality and to be- 
come lifeless.’’ 

In the larger matters of construction of line 
and poem, the author is more sympathetic. 
The basis of construction, it is clear, is the 
line, each line being complete in itself and 
containing in germ the personality of the poet. 
By parallelism, by various devices of repeti- 
tion, line is bound to line to make up a poem. 
The unity of the whole is not at first apparent, 
and is indeed achieved only by atmosphere, by 
the personality of the poet, and not by the 
stricter imaginative or logical continuity. 
This summary of Mr. de Sélincourt’s chap- 
ters, though bald, is perhaps sufficient to 
justify the statement that in so far as Whit- 
man is great, ‘‘it is not his daring unconven- 
tionalities that make him so, though these in 
themselves are such as to argue greatness of 
a kind. He is great because, having chosen 
his method, he takes the consequences of his 
choice with consummate pliability and respon- 
siveness.’’ 

However, even after deriving from the book 
itself these principles by which to judge it, 
the reader finds that Whitman’s work is very 
uneven in merit. Mr. de Sélincourt explains 
that the poet’s power ‘‘varied immensely at 
different periods of his life; and being a poor 
critic of his own writings, he finally arranged 
them without regard for their poetic value, 
considering merely in what order the thought 
of each would be most effective in its contri- 
bution to the thought of all.’’ But the stu- 
dent of Whitman has to realize, as profoundly 
as Whitman did himself, that the poetic value 
of his work is secondary to its thought. His 
perfect lines, indeed, could not alone repre- 
sent him; Whitman without his jargon, his 
bad taste, his absurdities, strange as it may 
seem, would lose much of his peculiar power. 
The grotesque and ugly does have some 
strange function in culture, perhaps a lib- 
erating one; but its presence in Whitman’s 
poetry is explained by that wholesale tolerance 
and undiscriminating sympathy which he con- 
sidered a part of the spirit of democracy. 
Whitman ruled out of life the selective prin- 
ciples of reason and taste. 

The real crux in Whitman criticism is this 
conception of spiritual democracy. If we ac- 
cept that, we accept everything,— crudeness 
as well as beauty and grace. But it is diffi- 





cult for a young nation to contemplate with 
religious seriousness its crudities. ‘‘Growth 
is not a delectable word to those whose task 
it is to be growing. There is even a flavour 
of tactlessness in the use of it under such 
circumstances.’’ It is not then so strange that 
Whitman should have found his most appre- 
ciative audience over-seas. ‘‘ Writing for the 
mechanic, the pioneer, the rough, he forgot 
that the rough does not understand or care 
for roughness, craving perpetually to be 
smooth. His primary appeal is to those whose 
ear he would not have thought or cared to 
gain, to authors and teachers, to the cultured 
classes in this old feudal world, to those who 
are sophisticated and tired of sophistication, 
to those who are chafing against limitations 
they must abide by.”’ 

What his countrymen can profit by, how- 
ever, is the courage and insight which could 
find a place in poetry even for the crude and 
the rough. Whitman believed firmly, and in 
his remarkable and too much neglected prose 
writings expressed the idea with great co- 
gency and power, that democracy must be 
based on religious character. In the future 
the human race must learn that its aspira- 
tions to intellectual and artistic culture were 
at least partial, if not worse, and have too 
often stood in the way of the deeper and more 
sacred principle of growth. For Whitman, 
as Mr. de Sélincourt says, ‘‘is the poet of the 
principle of life, of the pilgrimage and prog- 
ress of the soul, of perpetual growth and 
amelioration, of the joy of spiritual growth.”’ 

Louis I. Brepvo.p. 


RECENT FICTION.* 





The novelist’s business is to communicate. 
The novelist who takes himself seriously is 
always quite as much concerned about the 
persons to whom he wishes to speak as he is 
about the thing he wishes to say. His work 
is conditioned by their capacity for apprecia- 
tion almost as rigidly as it is by his own 
powers of creation. If he finds that even the 
more clear-seeing and imaginative of his con- 
temporaries are incapable of assigning to sex 
its proper importance in life he may feel com- 
pelled either to over-emphasize that impor- 
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tance or to ignore it altogether. If he finds 
that all they ask of a heroine is that she be 
beautiful he may compliantly endow his hero- 
ine with all the graces he can think of or he 
may obstinately insist on giving her a squint. 
But whichever the direction of his reaction to 
those he writes for he does inevitably react, to 
the result that he adjusts his presentation of 
his view of life to what he imagines to be their 
view of life. 

Mr. Robert Herrick is conscious of the de- 
mand for heroes and heroines: that is one 
reason why there are none in his novels. Mr. 
Herrick never completely forgets that his 
obligations to his public include that of edu- 
eating it; and everybody knows that educa- 
tion is partly a process of giving plain bread 
and butter to children who would much prefer 
eake. But this point aside, Mr. Herrick can- 
not give us Great Persons because, perhaps, 
he does not believe in them. He is interested 
in types rather than in individuals; which 
is only another way of saying that he is inter- 
ested in the way our society modifies an 
ordinary person rather than in the way an 
extraordinary person modifies our society. 
The formula of ‘‘Clark’s Field’’ is precisely 
that of ‘‘One Woman’s Life.’’ The difference 
is that Adelle Clark is a pale, dull, kindly 
creature while Milly Ridge is a pretty, quick, 
ambitious one. Adelle moves among people of 
wealth in spite of herself, because she inherits 
five million dollars. Milly achieves a similar 
place in the world largely by her own effort. 
Oddly enough the story of Adelle is the more 
pleasing of the two; the vein of it is lighter 
or the tone is more genial, it would be hard to 
say which. It is a soundly written analysis 
of the case Mr. Herrick has chosen and if it 
only onee reaches any height of emotion it 
contains many entertaining and illuminating 
passages. The chapter devoted to Mr. Ashly 
Crane’s attempt to win Adelle by the bold 
bandit method of love-making is perhaps the 
best of these. It should serve excellently for 
reading aloud in those households where the 
habit of reading aloud still persists. But an 
Adelle can never arouse the enthusiasm of 
readers of fiction. Her significance is thrust 
upon her; she is not important of and by 
herself; she is important merely as an exam- 
ple of our social product. It is more than 
possible, as I have suggested, that Mr. Her- 
rick does not believe in persons who are 
anything more than that. If so it is his mis- 
fortune and ours. For nothing less than a 
heroine could serve to bring out Mr. Herrick’s 
best powers. 

Mr. Frank Harris is so interested in the 
conventional demands of English-speaking 
audiences that he has, I imagine, written 








‘*Great Days’’ as an experiment in social 
psychology. He wondered what the public, 
or at least the reviewing part of it, would say 
to an adventure story which was written on 
the model G. A. Henty used a hundred times 
but which recorded the hero’s experience of 
love—a minimum—in the same forthright 
fashion as his experience of war. Mr. Harris 
was unable to divest himself of his outfit of 
general ideas or of his satirical view of the 
English upper middle-classes when he came 
actually to the writing of such a yarn even 
though he made the period that of Napoleon’s 
rise, but otherwise he has carried out his plan. 
It is too early to know the result. But doubt- 
less it is foreshadowed in the comment of an 
avowedly ‘‘radical’’ literary monthly. This 
comment is to the effect that ‘‘Great Days’’ 
is ‘‘the big rough brother of ‘Three Weeks,’ ”’ 
which is a sufficiently astounding misstate- 
ment of the facts to gratify the perverse Mr. 
Harris. The rest of us will hardly be so 
pleased. For if we are still unable in this 
country to see that the difference between 
Mrs. Elinor Glyn and Mr. Frank Harris is a 
basic difference, we have a longer way to 
travel toward intelligent appreciation than is 
pleasant to contemplate. 

It is difficult to say in what respect Miss 
Helen C. Roberts has modified her conception 
of ‘‘A Free Hand’’ in order to present it to 
her prospective audience. She has made an 
earnest, careful, and competent study of a 
man whom the casual American would un- 
hesitatingly pronounce a ‘‘dub’’ but who is 
to a degree made interesting by the desire 
for which Miss Roberts has provided a name 
in her title, as well as by his genuineness. 
Ridley Courage is a dentist, diffident and 
awkward, who marries a young actress, Alison 
Grant, at a time when she is ill and discour- 
aged. She does not love him; does not, in- 
deed, pretend to love him. And when, some 
years later, she finds herself strong again she 
leaves her husband and their small daughter 
in order to go back to the stage. The author’s 
sympathy is chiefly with the husband. He 
is of finer, if less triumphant, stuff than his 
wife; and being the more complex of the two 
he is naturally the more interesting to his 
creator. But the reader will be quite as much 
interested in the woman and will wish for 
more about her, which illustrates the inherent 
difficulty of presenting the sort of person who 
cannot justify himself outwardly as well as 
inwardly. Nevertheless, Miss Roberts’s novel 
is an excellent one. The publication of one 
as good by an unknown American writer 
would be an event. Our young novelists are 
not given to expecting so much of their read- 
ers as Miss Roberts does. 
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Mr. Oliver Onions demands attention as 
the author of the trilogy of which ‘‘The Story 
of Louie’’ was the final volume. His ‘‘Gray 
Youth,’’ which is made up of the two novels 
he has written since (and which have recently 
been published in England under the titles 
‘*The Two Kisses’ and ‘‘A Crooked Mile’’) 
is a ‘‘elever’’ book. The first part is a satire 
on the contemporary young woman who thinks 
herself and her chosen friends an enormous 
improvement on the generation which bore 
them, who reads Mr. Frazer’s ‘‘The Golden 
Bough’’ and admires ‘‘the clear-sighted Wein- 
iger’’; the second part is a satire on the 
wealthy social meddler—in this case the 
young woman herself married, a mother, and 
possessed of enough money to be dangerous. 
Mr. Onions could have made it much keener 
than it is; at least it is to be hoped that he 
could. None of it cuts very deep and a good 
deal of it appeals to familiar and established 
prejudice. In a word it is too obvious. Mr. 
Onions has set up a target on his own private 
range and that is a pity when there are so 
many shining marks to shoot at. 

Miss May Sinelair, whose very literary 
talent continues to occupy itself chiefly with 
literary figures for the benefit of literary 
readers, wrote a preface for the English edi- 
tion of the stories she offers in ‘‘The Return 
of the Prodigal’’ in which she asked that they 
be given the same consideration as so many 
novels. Only one of the stories, ‘*The Cos- 
mopolitan,’’ which is as long as a brief novel, 
deserves especial attention. It is about a 
woman who sacrificed herself first to her 
father—surely the deadliest bore in the 
year’s fiction—and later to a cause. The 
story which furnishes the title for the volume 
is the least happy of the lot. The action is 
well enough but the details are without veri- 
similitude. Miss Sinclair’s conception of the 
inside of a man who made himself a million- 
aire in the Chicago pork-packing industry is 
possible; her conception of the outside of him 
is absurd. But there is fun — usually cruel 
fun—in some of the literary stories, like 
‘*The Wrackham Papers,’’ which Miss Sin- 
clair understands so well how to do. There 
is even, in ‘‘ Appearances,’’ enough sentiment 
to appease the appetite of the American mag- 
azine editor — for whom, no doubt, it was put 
there. 

Mr. Knut Hamsun, who tried on two oeca- 
sions to make his way in America and found 
nothing better than a place as a street-car 
conductor in Chieago, has now his revenge. 
His ‘‘Shallow Soil,’’ translated into English 
for the first time this year, is a novel that 
few of the Americans he met will ever hear 
of, but it is also one that hardly one of the 





Americans he failed to meet has equalled. 
There is real feeling behind it and there is 
in it the art to make that feeling effective. 
Mr. Hamsun saw twenty years ago or more 
in Christiania a group of young Bohemians 
— poets, journalists, and artists— whose 
power was altogether out of proportion to 
their merit. His ‘‘Shallow Soil’’ is an attack 
on them, but it is not a propaganda novel in 
the bad sense. It is the story of the loves of 
four or five young people told with quiet 
power. Such a novel compels me again to 
ask why it is that they seem to do these things 
so much better abroad, not only in France, 
where the tradition of prose fiction is so well 
established, and in Russia, but in little coun- 
tries like Denmark and Norway. Do Euro- 
peans write for a more intelligently apprecia- 
tive audience, or do they write for an audience 
much the same as ours, but with more respect ? 
Lucian Cary. 


BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKs. 


Dr. Morton Prince has formu- 
lated in his book on ‘‘The Un- 
conscious’’ (Maemillan) the 
principles of interpretation of wayward ex- 
pressions of personality. The volume is 
offered as an introduction to certain central 
problems in abnormal psychology. It is pri- 
marily a book for students, and is presented 
in the form of leetures. Viewed from the sur- 
face appearance, and with attention confined 
to the bizarre features of shifting and divid- 
ing and handicapped personalities, the vaga- 
ries of conflicting selves inhabiting the same 
tenement of clay seem fanciful and myste- 
rious,— veritable Jekylls and Hydes of lab- 
oratory and clinic. It seems incredible that 
the normal issue of a decently consistent self 
should not be the fate of all; and the suspi- 
cion arises in some cases that the dividing 
chasms are not so deep or so real as the sub- 
jects relate. Phenomena of this kind cannot 
be studied in detachment; as such they may 
appear to be freakish, but freak is a concep- 
tion umrecognized by any self-respecting 
science. Dr. Prince organizes this domain 
with a more minute analysis of relations than 
has yet been attempted. His distinctions are 
drawn with rare acuteness; and the resulting 
system of interpretation has enduring value; 
however subject to modification, it stands as 
a notable step in the development of the sub- 
ject. Dr. Prince proceeds upon the principle 
that the abnormal phenomena are closely re- 
lated to the normal,—the clue to the one is 
the clue to the other. Slight ‘‘faults’’ and 
lapses in normal life both follow and reveal 
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the course of more serious fissures of per- 
sonality as they appear in the distorted world 
of the abnormal. One of the fundamental 
concepts is that of conservation; the author’s 
theory of conservation makes it plain ‘that 
consciousness holds the key to but a portion 
of the storehouse. The unconscious vaults are 
essential to the mental economy; their mode 
of contributing their supplies is peculiar, and 
requires elaborate devices to secure their 
record. Reserving the term subconscious for 
the most general aspect of phenomena out- 
side the ordinary field of conscious awareness 
and control, the author makes the uncon- 
scious the subterranean flow of memories and 
registrations that affect without emerging to 
the surface appearance. They are written in 
the primitive operations, the original primary 
reactions of the nervous system. It is when 
these contributions, together with the sub- 
consciously held material nearer to the focus 
of assimilation, become organized and attempt 
a somewhat independent existence that the 
term coconscious is brought forward; it desig- 
nates a more or less firmly organized group 
of responsiveness detached from the central 
personality and collateral with it. That the 
source of these irregularities of the mind’s 
coalescence is an emotional one is abundantly 
clear; hysteria is the name of the congenial 
eulture-bed in which they grow. The mode 
of their growth is complex indeed, and the 
layman is soon lost in the intricacies and 
entanglements of cross purposes and internal 
strife, to be solved only by the combined dip- 
lomatic skill and strategy of the clinician. To 
those to whom these problems form a serious 
study, Dr. Prince’s volume may be recom- 
mended as indispensable. 


Borly life Under the title, ‘‘Early Colle- 
inanEnglish giate Life’’ (Cambridge: W. 
eatage. Heffer & Sons), Dr. John Venn 
has prepared a volume of addresses, letters, 
and miscellaneous papers relating to Gonville 
and Caius College, Cambridge,— popularly 
known as ‘‘Keys.’’ As an undergraduate of 
the college, and now its president, Dr. Venn 

$ a special sentiment for all the details 
which he has collected from old records, old 
bursars’ books, and kindred sources. Grouped 
as these studies are to form a continuous, 
though informal, history of educators in one 
of the units of a great university, they are 
absorbing reading, especially to those at all 
familiar with collegiate life in England. The 
first paper, ‘‘The Memory of Our Benefac- 
tors,”’ gives a very appealing account of 
various early donors whose gifts of books, 
windows, plate, braziers, or of pecuniary 





helps for poor scholars have been allowed to 
suffer neglect or loss of personal tradition at 
the hands of their academic heirs. Vividly, 
and with a fine spirit of appreciation, this 
living master calls the roll of the early stu- 
dents, fellows, and patrons of the coliege, and 
brings back from oblivion many a brief tale 
of devotion to academic institution. The 
accounts of pre-Reformation days, from the 
founding in 1348 until the monks were ban- 
ished, bring very close to us the actual life 
of the young men who with icy fingers con- 
sulted the huge folios chained to the read- 
ing desk, as they sought to amass material 
for their learned disputations. We see the 
students at ‘‘commons’’ listening drearily 
enough to the voice of the clerk appointed to 
read aloud some religious treatise during 
meal time. The close relationship between 
monastic life and college life is pictured all 
along, and especially in the chapter ‘‘ Monks 
in College,’’ where Dr. Venn accounts for the 
presence of so many young men from the 
monasteries. They were selected by prior or 
abbot because of some special promise, and 
were sent to the university to gain that 
knowledge of Divinity or of Canon or Civil 
Law which would enable them to transact 
business with prelates or with high secular 
authorities, when the monastery needed 
trained and shrewd judgment. Some of these 
young monks were elevated to posts of great 
distinction in later life. A more cheerful note 
in scholastic life is to be observed when, in 
1580, drastic rules about ‘‘fote-ball’’ were 
drawn up, and any student caught playing 
this game with students of other colleges was 
in danger of being ‘‘openly corrected with 
the rod in the common schools by some of the 
University officers.’’ In the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries the amenities of life oc- 
cupied more time, as may be seen in the let- 
ters written by young gentlemen who show 
much concern regarding their apparel. ‘‘I 
have sent you mine hatease that you may 
send up my new hat: I have very much need 
on it.’’ The last chapter is a most interesting 
account of the routine of college life sixty 
years ago. With its brief bits of biography, 
its glimpses into a hidden past, its reconstruc- 
tion of ancient life, the volume gives a very 
sympathetic introduction to a great founda- 
tion. 


The enterprise, energy, and suc- 
cess of a young widow who, with 
her two-year-old daughter, went 
out to the Far West, filed a homesteader’s 
claim, and by her achievements added so 
many feathers to her cap that, as she ex- 
pressed it, she felt as if she were wearing a 
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feather duster on her head, are related in 
racy, idiomatic, unstudied style by the hero- 
ine herself in a series of letters to a friend, 
written in the midst of the new experiences 
and with manifest guiltlessness of ulterior 
designs on the writer’s part toward the read- 
ing public. These ‘‘Letters of a Woman 
Homesteader’’ (Houghton) are signed at 
first, ‘‘Elinore Rupert,’’ but before a year 
is out the confession is made that within six 
weeks of the homesteader’s arrival at Burnt 
Fork, Wyoming, the scene of the narrative, 
she had allowed herself to be wooed and won 
by the worthy and, we will add, discerning 
Seot whose homestead adjoined the one that 
was ere long to be hers, and who had engaged 
her services as housekeeper; and after this 
interesting confession she signs herself by her 
new name, which appears on the title-page as 
‘*Elinore Pruitt Stewart,’’ Pruit being, as 
she explains in one of her letters, her patro- 
nymic. One suspects that the canny Scots- 
man’s quick surrender to her charms was 
partly effected by her display of a remarka- 
ble range and variety of useful accomplish- 
ments. She delighted him by her ability to 
run the mowing machine and to milk the cows 
no less than by her efficiency as cook and 
laundress and dairy maid; for she had early 
been left an orphan in the Indian Territory, 
and had learned farming as well as house- 
keeping. Small wonder, then, that though 
she had never had a day’s schooling, she was 
equal to the task of learning to write, and that 
finally she wrote such letters that ‘‘The At- 
lantic Monthly’? was glad to publish them 
when by some kind providence they were 
brought to the editor’s attention; and those 
letters, now collected in a book, give promise 
of attaining no inconsiderable fame in the 
literary world. They are, indeed, an example 
of that variety of the unexpected which make 
it worth while to be an editor. Mrs. Stewart’s 
enthusiasm for homesteading is infectious, as 
are also the high spirits and jollity of her 
admirable letters. Her neighbors are made to 
live and breathe before our eyes as she hits 
off their various peculiarities and amiabili- 
ties; to their faults and foibles, if they have 
any, she makes no allusion. It is a hearty and 
wholesome book. Six good drawings accom- 
pany the reading matter. 


There has been issued recently 


aoe, a third edition, revised and en- 
larged, of ‘‘The Immigration 
Problem’? (Funk & Wagnalls Co.), by Dr. 


Jeremiah W. Jenks and Mr. W. Jett Lauck. 
In its original form the book possessed distinct 
qualities of superiority. 


Its authors, both of 


whom are recognized as experts in the fields 
of economies and social legislation, were as- 
sociated with Senator Dillingham’s Immigra- 
tion Commission throughout the four years 
of its researches, and in their book they in- 
corporated the most authentic and significant 
information contained in the forty-two mas- 
sive volumes of material which the Commis- 
sion published. They wrote, not as advocates, 
but as recorders and interpreters of facts. In 
the present edition the subject matter is 
brought up to date, with the aid of the census 
of 1910 and of the most recent reports of the 
Bureau of Immigration and Naturalization. 
Many chapters, including that on Recent Im- 
migrants in Agriculture, have been rewritten, 
and new tables, charts, and texts of legisla- 
tive measures — notably the literacy-test sec- 
tion of the Dillingham-Burnett Bill vetoed 
by President Taft in February, 1913, and the 
California Alien Land Ownership Act of May, 
1913— have been added. In their first edi- 
tion the authors declared for a more effee- 
tive restriction of immigration and suggested 
as the most desirable mode the imposition of 
an educational test. In the new edition they 
take occasion to lay added stress upon these 
recommendations. They say that a policy of 
permanent or absolute exclusion is not im- 
perative. But they maintain that if the 
influx of immigrant wage-earners shall be 
allowed to continue at its present rate there 
is ‘‘no ground for expecting any noteworthy 
improvement in the near future in the work- 
ing and living conditions of the employees of 
our mines and factories.’’ Admitting that 
the adoption of a policy of restriction might 
be attended by a temporary check in the 
rapidity of the remarkable industrial expan- 
sion of the last few years, they remind the 
reader, in a convincing manner, that the true 
measure of the economic welfare of the citi- 
zens of an industrial and commercial nation 
does not consist in the number of tons of coal 
produced or the tons of pig iron, steel rails, 
or yards of print cloth manufactured. The 
present situation is declared to be developing 
social and political dangers which demand 
immediate action. Coming from the average 
writer upon the immigration problem, an 
assertion of this nature might well be dis- 
counted. Coming from students of the well- 
known sanity and judiciousness of Messrs. 
Jenks and Lauck, the declaration merits the 
reflection of every serious-minded citizen. 
With respect to the immigration of Oriental 
peoples, it is maintained that the country’s 
present policy is entirely justifiable, although 
it is pointed out that the form of selection 
might well be modified ‘‘so as not to wound 





the national susceptibilities of any people.” 
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Chdiens Mr. Reginald Blunt has made 
celebrities _ himself an authority on Chelsea, 
major and minor. it; history and traditions, its 
greater and lesser celebrities. His latest work 
on his favorite theme bears the title, ‘‘In 
Cheyne Walk and Thereabout’’ (Lippincott), 
and presents to view some of the less familiar 
characters and old-time haunts of that his- 
toric portion of the Thames riverside. Thus 
we have chapters on Mary Astell, Don Saltero 
and his coffee-house, Dr. Bartholomew Do- 
meniceti and his baths, James Neilds the 
philanthropist, and his eccentric son, John 
Camden Neilds, and others, with an account of 
the Chelsea Porcelain Factory, and another of 
the Physie Garden of the Worshipful Society 
of Apothecaries. Necessarily the great Sir 
Hans Sloane and the Carlyles and Whistler 
and others of high renown play some part in 
Mr. Blunt’s narrative; and the famous man- 
sion bought by Sloane in 1736 (and recently 
made the subject of an interesting volume by 
Mr. Randall Davies—‘‘The Greatest House 
at Chelsea’’) has its history briefly outlined in 
one of the chapters. Light is thrown on the 
character and accomplishments of Sloane by 
extracts from the little-known ‘‘Narrative of 
Some of the Occurrences in the Life of Ed- 
mund Howard of the Parish of Chelsea.’’ 
Howard was in the famous naturalist’s em- 
ployment as servant, and seems to have been 
a shrewdly observant person. But the best 
of the book is reserved till the last, when the 
author reproduces four unpublished letters 
from Mrs. Carlyle to her maid Jessie (now 
Mrs. Broadfoot of Thornhill) and adds details 
furnished him by Mrs. Broadfoot herself— 
all illustrating the amiability of maid Jessie’s 
master and mistress, and correcting certain 
widely prevalent misconceptions. Mr. Blunt’s 
father, it appears, was rector of Chelsea at 
the time of Mrs. Carlyle’s sudden death, and 
thus the author is enabled to correct Froude’s 
characteristically inaccurate account of that 
period in the life of the Carlyles. Note- 
worthy illustrations from scarce old photo- 
graphs and engravings contribute to the 
interest of the book. 


The field of Egyptian arche- 


yhoo ~ ology has just been resurveyed 
erchzology. in a sixth English edition of Sir 


Gaston Maspero’s ‘‘Manual’’ (Putnam), ed- 
ited by Mrs. C. H. W. Johns. As M. Mas- 
pero’s other activities kept him fully occupied, 
the new editor, who is the sister of the able 
English Egyptologist F. Ll. Griffith, must be 
eredited with whatever changes appear. Mrs. 
Johns has transferred to their proper places 
m the author’s scheme the data which in the 
fifth edition (1902) were lumped in a ‘‘sup- 





plementary chapter.’’ She has also incor- 
porated the most important discoveries which 
have taken place since that time. Among these 
may be mentioned the structure of the pyra- 
mid complex, with its four parts: valley 
temple, ascending causeway, mortuary temple 
on the plateau, and pyramid proper behind all, 
as revealed in the excavations at Abusir and 
Gizeh. Further work at Der el-Bahri on the 
western edge of ancient Thebes has shown that 
Queen Hatshepsut’s mortuary temple, like 
that which in earlier days stood at the east 
side of the royal pyramid (to which Hatshep- 
sut’s cliff tomb excavated in the desolate val- 
ley behind is in this age analogous), was 
connected by a causeway with a gateway tem- 
ple down in the river valley. The terraced 
form of Hatshepsut’s cliff temple, which she 
had received credit for originating, has also 
been found to be modelled on an Eleventh Dy- 
nasty temple* lying immediately south of it 
and built before 2000 Bs. c., over five hundred 
years earlier. The ‘‘short table of the prin- 
cipal epochs of Egyptian history’’ included 
for the first time is a convenient addition. 
The ‘‘Manual,’’ however, does not in the text 
always distinguish different stages of devel- 
opment, as, for example, in the description 
of ‘‘moving statues’’ (p. 127). The intrusion 
of priestcraft into politics there indicated did 
not reach its height until the end of the ‘‘New 
Kingdom.’’ The history of the pyramid form 
continues to be suggested, but, not sharply 
brought out. A few well-chosen half-tone 
plates supplement the cuts (many of them 
badly worn), which the publishers have re- 
tained from earlier editions. M. Maspero’s 
‘*Manual of Egyptian Archology’’ in its re- 
vised and improved form, though neither abso- 
lutely accurate nor thoroughly systematic, is 
by its compactness and readability well suited 
to the prominent place which this work has so 
long held. 


_— Few Americans have been made 
New England the subject of more books and 
a essays, sketches and _ speeches, 
than New Hampshire’s most illustrious son, 
Daniel Webster. To the dozen or more exist- 
ing biographies of this great statesman, jurist, 
and orator, a by no means negligible addition 
is now made in Professor Frederic Austin 
Ogg’s ‘‘Daniel Webster’’ (Jacobs), in the 
series of ‘‘American Crisis Biographies.’’ 
As the author says in his preface, ‘‘the sub- 
ject is old, and yet ever. fresh. The shelves 
of our libraries groan under the masses of 
books relating to it. Yet neglected or largely 
unused materials are still being brought to 

* For the very latest news of this temple see the January 


(1914) Bulletin of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 
York, which excavated there last year. 
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light; and so intricately do the life and work 
of the man enter into the very texture of 
the nation’s history that they are very nearly 
as incapable of full and final interpretation 
as is that history itself.’’ The recent pub- 
lication of Professor Van Tyne’s ‘‘ Letters of 
Daniel Webster,’’ and of the eighteen-volume 
**National Edition’’ of his ‘‘ Writings and 
Speeches,’’ has made readily available the 
most important of the original sources to 
which a biographer of Webster naturally 
turns; and these sources have been studiously 
consulted by Professor Ogg. Inevitably and 
rightly, it is the public activities rather than 
the private life and character of the man that 
receive chief attention in this ‘‘ American 
Crisis’’ biography. For the more intimately 
human side of his nature we already have Mr. 
Fisher’s ‘‘True Daniel Webster’’ and the 
earlier ‘‘Private Life’’ by Lanman. Though 
modestly calling his book a ‘‘sketch,’’ Dr. Ogg 
has filled four hundred closely printed pages 
with his careful study of his subject; and 
that, too, without over-weighting the volume 
with extracts from Webster’s writings and 
speeches. What references and quotations do 
oceur seem aptly illustrative and to the point. 
Some disapproval, no doubt, will be his por- 
tion for not condemning more unsparingly the 
act that inspired Whittier’s ‘‘Ichabod’’ and 
made Horace Mann call Webster ‘‘a fallen 
star.’’ That, however, is a dead issue to the 
present generation. A useful chronological 
survey of Webster’s life precedes the main 
narrative, and a four-page bibliography fol- 
lows it, after which comes the index. No life 
of Webster the statesman could, in the same 
compass, well prove more satisfactory. 

Until less than a century ago 
deaf mutes were regarded much 
as the insane, or at least the 
feeble-minded, are now regarded, and the pos- 
sibility of their being educated to fill positions 
of usefulness and honor on the same footing 
as their less unfortunate fellow citizens had 
dawned upon the minds of but few. Their 
present position in an enlightened country 
like our own, with especial consideration of 
the educational problem they present and the 
provision made for their schooling in this 
country, is treated with evident thoughtful- 
ness, and after a careful study of the whole 
subject, by Mr. Harry Best in a volume of 
the Crowell Library of Economies entitled 
‘**The Deaf: Their Position in Society and the 
Provision for Their Education in the United 
States.”’ Of the two headings under which 
the theme is treated, as indicated in the sub- 
title, it is to the second that by far the greater 
space is allotted—and rightly enough, for 


The social 
position of 
the deaf. 





the position of the deaf among their fellow 
beings ought not to be considered so anoma- 
lous as to require extended discussion. But 
in this first and less important section of the 
book it is interesting to note that the pro- 
portion of deaf and dumb to the whole 
population of the country has considerably 
decreased in the last thirty years, according 
to census figures, though this proportion is 
almost exactly the same as in 1830, the first 
year cited in the table. Our deaf and dumb 
now number about forty-four thousand, or 
about four hundred and seventy-six to the 
million inhabitants. It is also noteworthy 
that heredity has been found to play a less 
important part in deafness than is commonly 
supposed. If both parents are congenitally 
deaf, with deafness prevalent in their fami- 
lies, there is danger of deafness in the off- 
spring; but ‘‘adventitious’’ deafness seems 
not likely to be transmitted. In the section 
of the book devoted to the history of the edu- 
cation of the deaf and dumb, and to an ac- 
count of what is now done for their training 
by the nation and the separate states, there 
is evidence of the greatest care and thorough- 
ness, the references to authoritative sources 
of information being innumerable. As a 
study of his subject so far as our country 
is concerned, Mr. Best’s treatise is the full- 
est yet published; and what is more, its tone 
throughout — its refusal to consider the deaf 
as objects of charity —is sane and wholesome, 
and promotive of self-respect and self-help 
in the handicapped but not disabled sufferers 
from the lack of one of the five senses. 


‘ilies On the first day of the present 
county century there was dedicated at 
“very. Van Wert, Ohio, the first county 
library, in the fullest sense of the term, almost 
a decade before the now famous California 
system of county libraries came into being, 
and well in advance of similar movements in 
other States. The Van Wert institution owed 
its origin to the munificence and foresight of 
John Sanford Brumback, banker, financier, 
and, in earlier years, successful merchant, of 
that city. From the pen of his daughter, Mrs. 
Saida Brumback Antrim, who has from the 
beginning served as secretary of the library 
board, and from that of her husband, Ernest 
Irving Antrim, Ph.D., there now appears a 
handsome volume, ‘‘The County Library,” 
narrating the history of the Van Wert library 
and describing its county-wide activities, and 
also presenting a careful summary of the 
county library movement in the United States. 
The life of Mr. Brumback is briefly reviewed 
in the opening chapter, and, in addition to 
Mrs. Antrim’s preface, a commendatory in- 
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troduction is furnished by Dr. P. P. Claxton, 
national Commissioner of Education. A map, 
forty-two illustrations from photographs, a 
full and accurate index, and various statis- 
tical tables, complete the book’s ample equip- 
ment. Especially worthy of note are the care 
with which the every-day working of the 
Brumback Library in all its departments and 
branches is made clear to the reader; the 
indubitability of the proof that this is chrono- 
logically the first free public library actively 
operating throughout an entire county; and 
the diligent research shown in the concluding 
section, on the county library movement as 
a whole. The county library is gaining rap- 
idly in favor and importance, and the end is 
by no means yet in sight. This book will aid 
and hasten the development of the movement, 
and is sure to prove a useful manual as well 
as an interesting account of what has been 
done and is being done in county library work 
in a representative district of our middle 
West. (The Pioneer Press, Van Wert, Ohio.) 


A commendable contribution to 
A study of ‘he, an important practical topic 

is Barbara Spofford Morgan’s 
“The Backward Child’’ (Putnam). Despite 
serious limitations of plan and execution, it 
presents the virtue of an original attempt to 
see into and through the problem, and to 
bring to bear upon it the available principles 
of psychology supported by sound common 
sense. The varieties of tests to be used in 
securing a diagnosis of the type and range 
of defect which ordinary yet difficult school 
children present are set forth in simple lan- 
guage, and in a form that facilitates appli- 
cation. The art of treatment and relief is 
likewise considered. The book is certain to be 
helpful to the large number of teachers who 
have to deal with all sorts and conditions of 
children; particularly to those with limited 
opportunities to determine the nature of the 
deviations thus presented to the normal stand- 
ards to which educational measures are ad- 
justed. Yet both the psychology and the 
pedagogy of the volume are casual; and many 
of the analyses are given with an assurance 
that finds slight support in sound principle; 
nor are the available findings of psychology 
adequately utilized. For all this there is 
good excuse in the newness of the subject and 
the lack of accredited procedures. It is a 
pity that study showing a rather unusual 
power to approach a subject without the hack- 
neyed and irrelevant preconceptions that 
makes so much of pedagogy futile, should not 
have been raised to a still greater value by a 
deeper insight into the rationale of the proc- 
esses to be practically applied. None the less 





the book may be recommended as adapted to 
many of the situations that actually confront 
the correction of backwardness with which the 
teacher must deal. Measured by the stand- 
ards of recent contributions, the volume de- 
serves a prominent place in the teacher’s 
library. 


In his compilation entitled 
‘*Whigs and Whiggism”’ (Mac- 
millan), Mr. William Hutcheon 
has put together such of Disraeli’s political 
writings as deal particularly with what Dis- 
raeli regarded as Whig ideas and to which 
he developed an early aversion. The volume 
is composed chiefly of contributions to the 
**Times,’’ the ‘‘Morning Post,’’ and the 
‘*Press,’’ and some of these are reprinted now 
for the first time. The general reader will not 
be intensely interested in Disraeli’s vindictive 
attacks on his aristocratic enemies; but to the 
student of English history the volume will 
prove very useful, as it will enable him to 
understand how the Jewish radical came to 
be identified with the Tory party and even 
became the recognized chief to whom the con- 
servative classes entrusted the defence of the 
**‘land’’ and the ‘‘church.’’ It will also help 
us to measure the distance that journalism 
has travelled along the road toward decency 
in political discussion: language such as Dis- 
raeli used in his tirade in the ‘‘ Morning Post’’ 
in 1835 (‘‘Peers and People’’) would no 
longer be tolerated even in the most partisan 
of party organs. The editor has contributed 
a brief introductory chapter in which he 
traces Disraeli’s career as a contributor to 
the political discussions of the day, and ac- 
counts for his alliance with Lord Lyndhurst 
and other Tory leaders. The volume also con- 
tains several interesting illustrations, includ- 
ing three facsimile letters. 


Disraeli on 
Whigs and 
Whiggism. 


There is nothing remarkable 
about the random memories 
which Miss Joan Arden weaves 
together in her account of ‘‘A Childhood’’ 
(Maemillan). Seattered impressions that 
stand out with a weird vividness possessed by 
nothing grown-up,—magical in their sug- 
gestive incompleteness, mysterious because 
half-understood, often terrifying, often un- 
consciously cruel,—of such things, in retro- 
spect, is every childhood made. But it is 
another matter to record these memories with- 
out brushing off the bloom that makes them 
alive and lovely and wonderful. Perhaps only 
a shy, self-conscious little girl could grow up 
to do it: a child whose world is largely in 
her imagination, and whose experiences are 
more poignant because so seldom shared. 


Memories of 
a childhood. 
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Such a child was the author of this book; with 
her, childhood was more than ordinarily a 
hidden life; and more than ordinarily’ un- 
dimmed and vital are her memories of it. A 
preface by Mr. Gilbert Murray pays tribute to 
the sustained interest that Miss Arden has 
managed to create without any narrative con- 
tinuity. And that is the essence of child- 
hood’s tale: that it shall seem a random 
preem to something sadder and sterner and 
greater, though giving no hint what the 
greater things may be. 


BRIEFER MENTION. 


The Rt. Rev. W. Boyd Carpenter, Canon of 
Westminster, delivered the Belden lectures at Har- 
vard University in 1913; his subject was “ The 
Spiritual Message of Dante.” The lectures have 
now been gathered into a volume issued by the 
Harvard University Press. Their purport is 
modestly explained by the author: “They are 
simply thoughts on religious experience as ex- 
emplified in Dante’s poem.” 

There is food for reflection in the genial pages 
of “America through the Spectacles of an Oriental 
Diplomat” (Stokes). Hon. Wu Tingfang, for- 
mer minister from China to the United States, has 
travelled much and resided in various lands, and 
what he sees in America cannot but interest Ameri- 
cans. His opinions of us are in the main very 
agreeable to our self-satisfaction, but he does not 
seruple to tell us frankly, though always with 
Chinese tact and courtesy, of certain of our fail- 
ings and follies. Some of his suggestions for 
improvement — for instance that the title of our 
chief executive should be changed from president 
to emperor — may have been made in the spirit of 
humor, with possibly a sting concealed; but others 
are wholly serious and demand consideration. 

The art-loving tourist is sure to weleome Profes- 
sor John C. Van Dyke’s “New Guides to Old 
Masters ” (Scribner), a series of individual guide- 
books of critical appreciation to the important 
art-galleries of Europe. Of the twelve volumes 
comprising the series two have already been 
issued,— one dealing with the National Galiery 
and the Wallace Collection in London, and one de- 
scribing the treasures of the Louvre in Paris. Only 
the best pictures of the old masters are considered ; 
and the art of the canvas is dwelt upon rather than 
its origin, name, pedigree, or commercial value. 
No space is given to mediocre or ruined examples 
by even celebrated painters, the text dealing en- 
tirely with merits that now exist and may be seen 
by any intelligent observer. Instead of repeating 
oft-told tales of things past and belonging to a 
vanished age, the discussion of each picture is con- 
fined to decorative form, color, handling, method, 
manner, stvle-— things seen and vital to-day and 
forever. A general Introduction, and a bibliog- 
raphy of the best books for further study, both 
applicable to the whole series, form special fea- 
tures of importance in the first volume. The flexi- 
ble covers and pocket size are conveniences. 





NOTES. 


Mr. Ford Madox Hueffer’s “ Collected Poems ” 
will be published shortly. 

Mr. Richard Pryee’s new novel, “ David,” will 
be published in the autumn by Messrs. Houghton 
Mifflin Co. 

Miss Ethel Sidgwick’s new novel, “A Lady of 
Leisure,” will be published in September by 
Messrs. Small, Maynard & Co. 

Mr. and Mrs. C. N. Williamson have written a 
new novel, “A Soldier of the Legion,” which will be 
published by Messrs. Doubleday, Page & Co. 

Mr. James Elroy Flecker, the young Cambridge 
poet, is the author of “The King of Alsander,” 
which is announced in London. 

“Children of the Earth,” the play which was 
awarded the $10,000 prize in Mr. Winthrop Ames’s 
competition, is Miss Alice Brown’s first long play. 

The seandal which resulted in the death of the 
editor of “ Le Figaro” has already served to make 
a book. “ The Caillaux Drama,” by Mr. John N. 
Raphael. 

A holiday edition of Mrs. Gene Stratton-Porter’s 
“ Freckles” will be published in the autumn by 
Messrs. Doubleday, Page & Co., with illustrations 
by Thomas Fogarty. 

The translation of “The Death of a Nobody,” 
by Desmond MacCarthy and Sydney Waterloo 
from the French of M. Jules Romains, has at- 
tracted favorable attention in England and may 
shortly be expected in America. 

Mr. Earl Derr Biggers, whose “ Seven Keys to 
Baldpate” served Mr. George Cohan so well in 
the theatre last season, has written a new novel 
called “Love Insurance,” which Messrs. Bobbs- 
Merrill will publish shortly. 

An English publisher has again tried the experi- 
ment of bringing a book of fiction in the Conti- 
nental vesture of yellow paper. The volume chosen 
is “ The Adventuress,” a collection of short stories 
by Mr. George Willoughby. 

Mr. Ralph Nevill is writing the biography of 
Lady Dorothy Nevill, that “shrewd, cynical, tol- 
erant, and wholly delightful fine lady.” Lady 
Dorothy knew Cobden, Disraeli, Gladstone, and 
Labouchere as well as Lord Morley and wrote five 
volumes of reminiscences. 

Mr. Edward D. Page is the author of “ Trade 
Morals: Their Origin, Growth and Province,” 
which the Yale University Press has in prepara- 
tion. He has been engaged for nearly forty years 
in the dry goods commission business and was & 
member of the Hughes Commission on Speculation 
in 1909. 

Miss Helen Marot, executive secretary of the 
Woman’s Trade Union League, is the Author of 
“American Labor Unions: Aims and Methods, by 
a Member,” which Messrs. Holt will publish late 
in August. The book contains chapters on “ The 
Industrial Workers of the World,” “ Organization 
of Women,” and “ Violence.” 

Lord Redesdale has made a translation of Mr. 
Houston Stewart Chamberlain’s book, “ Immanuel 
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Kant: A Study and a Comparison with Goethe, 
Leonardo da Vinci, Bruno, Plato, and Descartes.” 
Mr. Chamberlain, who writes in German in spite of 
his name, will be remembered as the author of 
“The Foundations of the Nineteenth Century.” 

The Ingersoll lecture for this year, “ Metem- 
psychosis,” which was delivered by Mr. George 
Foot Moore, will be published at once by the Har- 
vard University Press. This Press has in project 
a series to be called “ Harvard Studies in Romance 
Languages.” It is to be edited by Professors Shel- 
don, Grandgent, Ford, and Potter. The first 
volume will be a critical edition of the poetry of 
Giacomo da Lentino, a thirteenth century Sicilian 
poet, by Ernest Felix Langley, Professor of Ro- 
mance Languages at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. 


Mr. Wyndham Lewis’s new illustrated quarterly, 
“Blast,” will evidently excite disgust in some quar- 
ters, amusement in others, and enthusiasm in still 
others. The announcement of the first number 
describes it as “The Manifesto of the Vorticists. 
The English Parallel Movement to Cubism and Ex- 
pressionism. Imagism in Poetry. Deathblow to 
Impressionism and Futurism and All the Refuse of 
Naif Science,” ete., ete. Among the contributors 
are Jacob Epstein, Ezra Pound, Rebecca West, 
Laurence Atkinson, Gaudier-Brzeska, and Ford 
Madox Hueffer. 


Baroness Bertha von Suttner died June 21 at 
Vienna, aged 71. She was awarded the Nobel 
Peace Prize in 1905, largely on account of her 
novel “Die Waffen nieder” and her work as 
editor of the magazine of the same name pub- 
lished by the international peace bureau at Berne. 
Baroness von Suttner was the daughter of Field 
Marshall Count Franz von Kinsky and when a 
girl was betrothed to Prince Adolph Wittgenstein, 
but he was killed in battle. She gave instructions 
before her death that her body was to be cremated 
without religious ceremony, speeches, or flowers. 
Baroness von Suttner spent part of the year 1912 
lecturing in the United States on behalf of interna- 
tional peace. Her recent novel, “ When Thoughts 
Will Soar,’ was published in this country last 
week. 
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List OF NEW Books. 


[The following list, containing 64 titles, includes books 
received by Tue Dia since its last issue.) 


BIOGRAPHY AND REMINISCENCES. 

a and Queens of England. Edited by Robert 8. 
Rait, M.A., and William in F.S.A. First vol- 
umes: Life of Henry IL, L. F. Salzmann; 
Life of Henry VIL, by W. M Yolaays Temperley, 
with Introduction by James T. Shotwell. Each 
illustrated, 8vo. Houghton Mifflin Co. Per vol- 
ume, $2.50 net. 

en * a on Symonds: A Biographical Study. 

Van Wyck Brooks. With ees 12mo, 234 
A, Mitchell Kennerley. $1.50 net 

France from Behind the Vell: Fifty Years of Social 
and Political Life. By Count Paul Vassili. Illus- 
trated, large S8vo, 396 pages. Funk & Wag- 
nalls Co. $3.75 net. 


HISTORY. 

Germany. By A. W. Holland. TIllustrated, 8vo, 
312 pages. Macmillan Co. $2. net. 

The Balkan Wars, 1912-1913. By Jacob Gould 
Schurman. 12mo, 140 pages. Princeton Univer- 
sity Press. $1. net. 

La Guerre de Sept Ans: Histoire Diplomatique et 
Militaire. By Richard Waddington. 8&vo, 147 
pages. Paris: Firmin-Didot et Cie. Paper. 


DRAMA AND VERSE. 

The Sister of the Wind, and Other Poems. By 
Grace Fallow Norton. 12mo, 189 pages. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co. $1.25 net. 

Savva and The Life of Man: Two Plays. By Leonid 
Andreyev; translated from the Russian, with 
Introduction, by Thomas Seltzer. 12mo, 236 
pages. “ Modern Drama Series.” Mitchell ’Ken- 
nerly. $1. net. 

The Christian Year, Lyra Innocentium, and Other 
Poems. By John eble. With portrait, 12mo, 
571 pages. Oxford University Press. 

Love of One’s Neighbor. By Leonid Andreyev; 
translated from the Russian by Thomas Seltzer. 
l2mo, 40 pages. Albert and Charles Boni. 
40 cts. net. 

Syrinx: Pastels of Hellas. By eet & Buck. 
12mo, 58 pages. Claire Marie. $1.25 

Des Imagistes: An Anthology. ag “3 pages. 
Albert and Charles Boni. $1. net. 


FICTION. 

Clark's Field. Robert Herrick. 12mo, 478 pages. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.40 net. 

When Thoughts Will Soar: A Romance of the 
Immediate Future. By Baroness Bertha von 
Suttner; translated from the German by Nathan 
Haskell Dole. 12mo, 449 pages. Houghton 
Mifflin Co. $1.50 net. 

Gray Youth: The Story of a Very Modern Court- 
ship and a Very Modern Marriage. By Oliver 
Onions. 12mo, 624 pages. George H. Doran Co. 
$1.50 net. 

No. 13 Washington Square. a Leroy Scott. Illus- 
trated, 12mo, 281 pages. oughton Mifflin Co. 
$1.35 net. 

The Return of the peociaet. By May Sepeinte. 
12mo, 362 pages. sem an Co. $1.3 

e¢ League of the Leopard. By Harela Bindloss. 
‘With frontispiece - color, 12mo, 328 pages. 
F. A. Stokes Co. $1.30 net. 

The Duchess of Wrexe, Her Decline and Death: 
A Romantic Commentary. By Hugh Walpole. 
12mo, 503 pages. George H. Doran Co. $1.40 net. 

Nething Else Matters. By William Samuel John- 
son. 12mo, 306 pages. Mitchell Kennerley. 
$1.25 net. 

When Love Flies Out of the Window. By Leonard 
Merrick. 2mo, 300 pages. Mitchell Heanevler. 
$1.20 net. 

Gay ——y 4 By J. Buckrose. 12mo, 319 pages. 
George Doran Eo. $1.25 net. 

Cuddy bei my Daughter. By Una L. Silber- 
rots we ~ ee 15 pages. George H. Doran Co. 

The pA of a Happy Woman. i12mo, 373 
pages. Moffat, Yard & Co. $1.50 net. 

Bobby. By J. J. — 12mo, 160 pages. George H. 
Doran Co. $1. net 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 


The Happy Irish. By Harold Begbie. Illustrated, 
l2mo, 330 pages. George H. Doran Co. $1.25 net. 





The Ideal Motor Tour in France. By Walter Hale. 
spyrreses. 12mo, 301 pages. Dodd, Mead & Co. 


$1.50 net 
Where Rolls m. By Dallas Lore Sharp. 
qustseset. 5 3 51 pages. Houghton Mifflin 
Two xc" the witdesnsss, By Stanley Washburn. 
12mo, 320 pages. J. B. Lippincott $1.25 net. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS.— =m POLITICS, AND 


Work and Wealth: rr Human Valuation. « y . 
Hobson. 8vo, 367 pages. Macmillan Co. $2. =, 


‘orces Mining and Undermining China. By Row- 
land R. Gibson. With photogravure frontispiece, 
8vo, 302 pages. Century Co. §$2. net. 

Eugenics: Twelve University Lectures. By Mor- 
ton A. Aldrich and Others; with Foreword by 
8vo, 348 pages. Dodd, 


A History of Diplomacy in the International De- 
velopment of Europe. By David Jayne Hill 
LL.D. Volume IIL; with maps, large 8vo, 706 
pages. Longmans, Green & Co. $6. net. 

Toynbee Hall and the English Settlement Move- 
ment. By Werner Picht; translated from the 
German by Lilian A. Cowell. wayny — 
12mo, 248 pages. Macmillan Co. $1.3 


ART AND ARCHITECTURE. 


A Short History of Italian Painting. 4 Alien, as. 
Vechten Brown and William Rankin llus- 
trated, 8vo, 414 pages. E. P. Dutton a Co. 
$2.25 net. 

Ancient and Medieval Art: A Short History. By 
Margaret H. Bulley. Illustrated in fe etc., 
12mo, 328 pages. Macmillan Co. $1.75 net. 

e Geds of India: A Brief Description of Their 
‘History, Character, and Worship. By E. Osborn 
Martin. Illustrated, 8vo, 330 pages. E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co. $1.50 net. 

Aesthetic Dancing. By Emil Rath. 
large 8vo, 136 pages. A. S. Barnes Co. 

Roma: Ancient, Subterranean, and Modern Rome 
in Word and Picture. By Albert Kuhn, D.D. 

Illustrated, 4to. Benziger Brothers. Paper. 


RELIGION AND THEOLOGY. 


Spiritual Reformers in the Sixteenth and Seven- 
teenth Centuries. By Rufus M. Jones, D.Litt. 
Large 8vo, 362 pages. Macmillan Co. $3. net. 

A Constructive Basis for Theology. By James Ten 
Broeke, _ —— 8vo, 400 pages. Macmil- 

. net. 

The of Ancient Israel. B 
Cornill. Illustrated, 12mo, 16 
Court Publishing Co. $1. net. 

The Mystery of Pain. By James Hinton. 12mo, 
108 pages. Mitchell Kennerley. $1. net. 

Restatement and Reunion. a A Burnett P - amas 
Streeter. 12mo, 194 pages. acmillan C 

The Unknown God, and Other Orthodox ene s. By 
Jacob Piatt Dunn. 12mo, 178 pages. Indianap- 
olis: Sentinel Printing Co. $1. net. 


EDUCATION. 
By Varnum Lansing Collins. [Illus- 


Illustrated, 


Carl Heinrich 
pages. Open 


Princeton. 
trated, 12mo, 416 pages. “American College and 
University Series.” Oxford University Press. 
$1.50 net. 

What Is It to Be Educated? By C. Hanford Hen- 
derson. 12mo, 462 pages. Houghton Mifflin Co. 
$1.50 net. 

Dramatic Games and Dances for Little Children. 
By Caroline Crawford, with Music by Elizabeth 
Rose Fogg and Illustrations by Katherine Kel- 
logg. 4to, 77 pages. A. S. Barnes Co. 

Histo of the United States. By Matthew Page 
Andrews, M.A. Illustrated, 12mo, 378 pages. 
J. B. Lippincott Co. 

Tom Brown’s School Da .f Thomas Hughes; 
edited by A. B. De Mille, A = 422 pages. 
Scott, Foresman & Co. “35 cts. net. 


BOOKS OF REFERENCE. 


Cyclopedia of American Government. Edited by 
Andrew C. McLaughlin, LL.D., and Albert Bush- 
nell Hart, LL.D. Volume I Large 8vo, 7 

D. Appleton & Co. 
African Year-Book, 1914. By W. H. 
12mo, 702 pages. E. P. Dutton & Co. 


The China Year Book, 1914. Edited by_H. G. W. 
Woodhead and H. T. Montague Bell. With map, 
12mo, 781 pages. E. P. Dutton & Co. 
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Some Oxford Libraries. By 
Illustrated, 12mo, 119 pages. 
Press. 


Strickland Gibson. 
Oxford University 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Club Makers and Club Members. By T. H. S. Escott. 
Illustrated, large 8vo, 352 pages. Sturgis & 
Walton Co. $3. net. 

Law, Legislative, and Municipal Reference Libra- 
ries: An Introductory Manual and Bibliograph- 
ical Guide. By John Boynton Kaiser. 8vo, 467 
pages. Boston Book Co. $4. net. 

Friedrich Nietzsche. By George Brandes. With 
portrait, 8vo, 117 pages. Macmillan Co. 

Photography in Colours: A Text-book for Amateurs 
and Students of Physics. T, George Lindsay 

Revised edition; illustrated in color, 
243 pages. Dutton & Co. 


of the Dawn. By 
trated in color, om 
lan Co. $1.75 net 

The Farm Woodlot: A Handbook of Forestry for 
the Farmer and the Student in Agriculture. By 
E. G. Cheyney and J. P. Wentling. Illustrated, 
8vo, 343 pages. Macmillan Co. $1.50 net. 

Game Protection and Propagation in America. By 
Henry Chase. — 38 pages. J. B. Lippin- 
cott $1.25 net 

Cornwall's Wonderland. By Mabel Quiller Couch. 
12mo, 243 pages. E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.25 net. 

The Mutiny of the “ Bounty.” By Sir John Barrow. 
With portrait, 16mo, 376 pages. Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. 


Violet Russell. 
8vo, 251 pages. 


Illus- 
Macmil- 








WANTED—BUSINESS MANAGER 


HIGH - CLASS Book Publishing firm, recently incorporated, wishes 
experienced Business Manager, who will take position of Secretary, 
and from $3,000 to $5,000stock. No money in a plant, but a “‘good seller” 

is now in press. Main office farther East, but a Chicago office will also 
be blished. Must retand the selling-end of good fiction and 








place large contracts for some valuable Subscription Books i in demand 
by ail Libraries and Literary Clubs on two ti 

connection to the right man. No objection to father taking ‘the stock 
forason. AppREss, BooK PUBLISHERS, CARE THE DIAL. 








MSS thoroughly revised, 75 cents 1o0o words. Typousting 
® with carbon copy, 30 cents. Mss. also placed. a 
service. LABBERTON CO., 1308-a Hoe Avenue, New York 


aurases! — MSS. criticised, changes recommended, ten 
ets suggested, 50 cents. Typewritten with carbon, 50 cents 
= nr words. Special list of 100 Best Markets and Manu- 
script Record complete, only 30 cents. 
EASTERN ED. BUREAU. Box 24, New Egypt, N. J. 


THE NEW YORK BUREAU OF REVISION 


Thirty-fourth Year. LETTERS OF CRITICISM, EXPERT 
REVISION OF MSS. Advice as to publication. Address 
DR. TITUS M. COAN, 424 W. 119th St., NEW YORK CITY 














OUNG woman will collect first editions and rare books 

and form libraries for people of means who desire 

to own rare collections and have neither the time, 

knowledge nor opportunity to do this themselves. Please 

do not reply unless you have the means and really desire to 
accomplish this. 


Address Boston Transcript, E. V., BOSTON, MASS. 











MRS. RACHEL WEST CLEMENT 


Experienced Authors’ Agent, Reader and Critic, Specializing in Short 
Stories. Reading fee, $1.00 for 5,000 words or under, includes short 
criticism. Circulars on request. 


SUMMER ADDRESS, ARDEN, DELAWARE 


“THE PHOTODRAMA: Mand Placein Literate 














By HENRY ALBERT PHILLIPS 
Introduction by J. Stuart Srnokton., Vitagraph Co. 
Unlike any other book on the lay. It begins where 


“DO the same ee, Sent on —— 
DGE, Publishers, Box 4 Larchmont, ° 
Any Book touching Literary Effort. Bend for List. 


F.M. HOLLY AUTHORS: AND PuBLsHERs’ 


156 Fifth Avenue, New York ( Established 1905) 
RATES AND FULL INFORMATION WILL BE SENT ON REQUEST 


FRANKLIN BOOK SHOP 


Old and Rare Americana, Natural His- 
tory, Sport, Medicine, Typography, etc. 
Send for new Catalogues, Americana and Natural 
History. What is your Specialty ? 


S. N. RHOADS, wahur sc, Philadelphia, Pa. 








MANUSCRIPTS 


CRITICISED REVISED PLACED 
N. SHEPPARD 


149 WEST 1l4ta STREET NEW YORE CITY 
If you want results send stamp for circular 


The BESTOOL SYSTEM 


Subject-Index for Private Library 
Will control material in Homiletics and Social Reform. 
Simple, inexpensive, adaptable, efficient. Address 
THE BESTOOL SYSTEM 
A. B. Long, Westerleigh, S. L, New York City 


_ SUCCESSFULLY PLACED 
Criticised, Revised, Typed 


References: 
Edwin Markham and others. Established 1890. 


UNITED LITERARY PRESS, 123 Fifth Avenue, New York City 














LA TOUCHE HANCOCK 


Author’s Representative 


Send two-cent stamp for Circular. 


235 W. 40th St. NEW YORK CITY 














Genealogic- Heraldic 


GENEALOGIES edited and published in best form; 
heraldry in all its branches, correct in every detail and 
finest execution; general AUTHORS’ ASSISTANTS; 
copying, editing, publishing; expert service at reasonable 
tems. THE DE LANEY COMPANY, 82 Rich- 
mond St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 











GENEALOG Y of the WARNE FAMILY IN AMERICA 


A most interesting and valuable history of this old American family, 
beginning with Thomas Warne, one of the Twenty-four Proprietors of 
East New Jersey. One hundred or more other families connected by 
marriage are carefully recorded. Contains some valuable material on 
the early history of New Jersey. 

Profusely illustrated, cloth, $6.50; % morocco, $8.50. 


Also Warne Arms and Lord Arms, $1. each. 








GEORGE W. LABAW, R. R. 1, PATERSON, N. J. 
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BOOKS (Secondhand) Catalogues, including Americana, post free 
R. ATKINSON, 97 Sunderland Road, Forest Hill, LONDON, ENG. 





BORDWELL'S LAW OF WAR BETWEEN BELLIGERENTS 
Read up on the | f Intensely interesti 
Giving  Nistory of une peocties Ann = 
gm moncomens of war. Opening hostilities. 

lect of war. Fnanco-German war. Russo-Jap- 
anese war. War in South 


e b Africe, etc., etc. 
1 volume—bound in Buckram—$3 50. CALLAGHAN & COMPANY. CHICAGO. 


NEW MAGAZINE ON EGYPT 


A beautifully illustrated quarterly magazine edited by Professor 
Peraiz and others for the Eoyrrian Researcn Account 
(Society) began with the January number. Discoveries relate 
to the prehistoric age as well as arts of Old Egypt. Price $2 00 
ayear. Circulars freely sent. 


Address Rev. Dr. W. C. WINSLOW, 525 Beacon Street, Boston 


——I received your beautiful book of which the edition is so 
artistic and I thank you for it, also for the notice which is 
reserved for me. Please accept the expression of my ad- 
miring sentiments. —C. CHAMINADE. 


So Says the Eminent Composer of Our Book 


“Representative TWiomen”’ 


A Little Gallery of Pen Portraits of Living Women 
An Artistic Gift Book adaptable to Club Study. Postpaid $1.10 


FOR SALE BY 
THE CRAFTERS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
920 Oak Street, Kansas City, Mo. 


FOREIGN BOOKS 


Most Varied Stock in America 
Latest Fiction Always in Stock 
Belles-Lettres—Guide Books 
Send for Catalogue of Any Language 


SCHOENHOF BOOK CO. 


128 TREMONT STREET BOSTON, MASS. 


























GOOD SERVICE | 


We have many satisfied customers in al! parts 
of the United States. In addition to our large 
stock of the books of all publishers, we have 
unexcelled facilities for securing pene 
books not in stock and making shipments 
complete. Give us a trial when the next 
order is ready. In the mean time do not hesi- 
tate to call = us for any information 

may wish. e are always at your service. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY 
Wholesale Dealers in the Books of all Publishers — 


Union Square Nort New York City 








BOOKS ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED. 
° ae Write us. ———_ 
you any book ever published. Please state wants. Catalogue free. 
BAKER’S GREAT BOOK SHOP, 14-16 Bright St., Brumesam, Exe. 


BOOKS 3; Over 1,000,000 volumes second hand at half price. New, 


bought. FOYLE’ 121 Charing Crows Rood, London t England, 








BOOKS ON CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALASIA, 
AND AFRICA, Just out: Morice’s Catalogue 
No. 21. China and the Far East, India and Australasia. 
E.L. MORICE, 9 Cecil Court, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 





BOOKS AND AUTOGRAPHS. Conte es post free. First 
editions, Natural History, Genealogy, etc ILLIAM BROWN, 
5 Castle Street, Edin urgh, Scotland. Established 1877, 








Great Annual Clearance Catalogue 


Thousands of items to select from. 
Mail us your address at once. 


W. HEFFER & SONS, Ltd., Cambridge, England 
STAR Many complete plans in The Parcel Post 


Journal. Big sample copy only 20 cents. Send at once. 
CLEMENT MOORE. Pu b. New Ezypt. N. J. 














® money - ng mail order or parcel - 
business. | ont methods, email oa capital. 





Goucuudaas 


TEELEOEUED 
BUSINESS LAW CALLNGHAN 860. Low Panos fas 








CHANGES of ADDRESS 


UBSCRIBERS to THE DIAL 
who contemplate changing 
their addresses, either temporarily 
or permanently, should notify us 
promptly, giving both the old and 
new addresses, so as to insure their 
copies of THE DIAL reaching 
them without interruption. 





We cannot undertake to supply 
missing copies, lost in forwarding, 
unless we receive early notification 
of intended changes. 





THE DIAL, 632 S. Sherman St., CHICAGO 














Sadho WU Bdbeha, ahr Mdued Pree 


Hinds and Noble, 31-33-35 West 15th St., N. Y. City. 


City. Write for Catalogue. 
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DO YOU KNOW 


that the most complete series of contemporary 
foreign drama in English is found in the series of 


POET LORE PLAYS 


Over 80 titles. Send for complete list. 
RICHARD G. BADGER, Pusuisuer, BOSTON 











JUST PUBLISHED 


THE MECHANICS OF LAW MAKING 


By COURTENAY ILBERT, G.C.B. 
Clerk of the House of Commons. 
12mo, cloth, pp. viii + 209. $1.50 net. 
This volume will appeal to all who are interested in 
improving the form of legislation. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Lemcxs anp BuRcHNERr, 


Agents 
30-32 West 27th Street NEW YORK CITY 

















s latest book 


DREAMS 


An Explanation of the Mechanism 
of Dreaming 
IS NOW READY 
All bookstores, 60 cents net. 
B. W. HUEBSCH, Publisher 
225 Fifth avenue, New York 











Short-Story Writing 


























TWO NEW CATALOGUES 


No. 31. New Books at Half Price 
No. 32. Fine Books for Book-Lovers 


Including Collected Sets of First Editions of 
CHARLES DICKENS and LAFCADIO HEARN 


Sent on Request. 


C. GERHARDT & CO., 120 East 59th St, NEW YORK 





HE confidence of its readers in both 

the editorial and advertising, sections of 
Tue Diat is assured by careful supervision 
and discrimination of its managers over what 
ever appears in its columns. 








BOOK PRODUCTION 
FOR AUTHORS 


HE HENRY O. SHEPARD CoM- 

PANY begs to direct attention to 
its very unusual facilities for the pro- 
duction of authors’ books, whether in 
special or trade editions. 


As publishers of THE DIAL and 

THE INLAND PRINTER, two 
periodicals whose typographical excel- 
lence is recognized throughout the 
country, this establishment is in posi- 
tion to guarantee the superior quality 
of its output. 


HE same minute care and atten- 

tion that go to the production of 
these two periodicals is at the service 
of authors desirous of having their 
books produced in correct and attrac- 
tive form. 


RVERY detail pertaining to the 

production of a book will be un- 
dertaken,—revision of the manuscript, 
type composition either by machine or 
by hand, proofreading, selection of 
the paper, presswork, preparation of 
design for and execution of the bind- 
ing. In addition, if desired, the ordi- 
nary publishing details will be attended 
to,such as sending editorial copies tothe 
press, filling orders from the trade, etc. 


Y taking advantage of this service, 
authors may rest assured of having 
their books produced in more correct 
and attractive form, at considerably 
less expense, than if the work were 
entrusted to the ordinary publisher 
making a specialty of authors’ editions. 


[LD EFINITE estimates and any fur- 
ther information that may be de- 
sired will be gladly supplied upon request. 


THE HENRY 0.SHEPARD COMPANY 
632 SHERMAN STREET CHICAGO 
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LINCOLN AS HIS FRIENDS, NEIGHBORS, AND 
ASSOCIATES KNEW HIM 





THE EVERY-DAY LIFE OF 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


A NARRATIVE AND DEscCRIPTIVE BIOGRAPHY, WITH PEN-PICTURES 
AND PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS BY THOSE WHO KNEW HIM 


BY 
FRANCIS FISHER BROWNE 


Compiler of ‘‘ Golden Poems,” “‘ Bugle Echoes: Poems of the Civil War,” 
** Laurel-Crowned Verse,’’ ete. 


HIS biography of Lincoln brings the man, not the tradition, 
very neartous. It is Lincoln as his friends and daily associates 
knew him—what he said to them, how he looked and acted while 
saying it—anecdotes and stories by the hundred, all woven into a 
continuous narrative which holds the reader like a book of fiction. 


“There need be no hesitation in pronouncing this one of the 
best biographies in existence.’’— The Review of Reviews. 


“It would be hard to name anything in Lincoln literature giving 
in popular form so sound and personal a picture of Lincoln the 
man.”’— The Outlook. 


“No other book brings the reader so close to the actual Lincoln 
as this.”’— The Churchman. 


“This book will become and long remain the standard * Life’ of 
the great ‘Emancipator.’’’— Zion Herald. 


One volume, 640 pages, three portraits, beautifully printed and bound. 
$2.50 net, postage extra 


BROWNE & HOWELL COMPANY, CHICAGO 
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